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UNHASTING FAITH. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
The aloes grow upon the sand, 
The aloes thirst with parching heat; 
Year after year they wait and stand 
Lonely and calm, and front the beat 
Of desert winds, and still a sweet 
And subtle voice thrills all their veins: 
“Great patience wins; it still remains 
After a century of pains, 
For you to bloom and be complete.” 


I grow npon a thorny waste, 
Hot noontide lies on all the way, 

And with its scorching breath makes haste 
Each freshening dawn to burn and slay. 

Yet patiently I bide and etay, 
Knowing the secret of my fate; 

The hour of bloom, dear Lord, I wait. 
Come when it will, or soon or late, 

A hundred years is but a day. 

—Exchangqe. 











SAMUEL JOHNSON, 





“Died at North Andover, 19th inst., Rev, Samu- 
e] Johnson, aged 59,”” 

Ido not know when I have felt a more 
pathetic sense of an unfulfilled destiny— 
what the French call wne carriere manquée 
—than on reading of the death of Samuel 
Johnson. Such phrases as these are often 
applied to those who die in early youth, 
without time for development. In the fine 
phrase of Kenelm Digby, ‘‘To some, time 
is wanting; others are wanting to time.” 
Neither of these statements was ‘rue of Sam- 
uel Johnson; he died at fifty-nine after a 
life of stainless purity, the highest aims, 
the most constant labor; he was identified 
With the noblest agitations of his time, and 
with a work of laborious scholarship. Yet 
in spite of all this his life seemed inade- 
quate; he was known to very few, and to 
fewer to-day than thirty years ago; he was 
never married, shrank from publicity, and 
indeed seemed to cultivate obscurity as if 
it were the only atmosphere in which his 
much-prized independence could thrive. 
How far this career or absence of career 
was in the temperament of the man, and 
how far it was the outcome in his case of 
the new-wine of the transcendental move- 
ment which in his early days all men were 
drinking, it would be hard to say. Itisa 
striking fact that the strong Emersonian in- 
fluence has seemed equally to control some 
of the most prominent and some of the 
most secluded lives among the generation 
now passing off the stage. 

Samuel Johnson was the son of a physi- 
cian of the same name in Salem; he was a 
member of the class of 1842 at Harvard, 
and was easily the second rank in his class, 
the first scholar being a young man of rare 
Mathematical talents, named Horace Haven, 
Who died soon after graduation. Both in 
College and afterward in the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, then a place of more resort than 
now, he made a marked impression of lead- 
ership. If during those years the question 
had been asked at Cambridge what recent 
graduate gave most brilliant promise, one 
Would have been likely to name either John 
Weiss or Samuel Johnson. Both of these 
had in them something of the Oriental as- 
pect and temperament which are so fasci- 
nating when combined with the Scandina- 
wee blood. Weiss retained better into mid- 
Cle life—perhaps from amore stimulating 
Contact with the world—his picturesque- 
ness of appearance; but Johnson might have 
sat to Holman Hunt, in early life, for one 





of his inspired Jewish youths, or might have 
enacted the Christus in a Passion Play. 

He found all study easy, loved both liter- 
ature and science, wrote and spoke with 
great earnestness, and had absolute fearless- 
ness and integrity of purpose. These gave 
him eloquence; but it was a kind of elo- 
quence that lacked popular adaptation; he 
had not the breadth of temperament that 
enabled him to meet a large popular audi- 
ence half way. He was Savonarola, not 
Luther, and though identified with the 
bravest reforms of the time, he still failed 
to reach the masses. ‘‘Johnson has genius,” 
wrote Theodore Parker in 1859, ‘‘but not 
practical sense to muke a leader. Heis nice 
and fine, an admirable scholar, and as un- 
selfish as it is possible for man to be. But 
it takes a great deal of stuff to make a great 
minister.” (Weiss’s Parker, II. 380.) Yet 
it is only fair to remember that as preacher 
to a radical Free church in Lynn, Johnson 
won and held the faithful affection of his 
people, and this in a community not at all 
fine-spun or literary, aud by no means like- 
ly to accept a mere scholar instead of a 
man. 

He is most widely known through the 
“‘Book of Hymns,” first published in 1846, 
and which was irreverently known as the 
‘‘Sam-Book,”’ became compiled by Samuel 
Johnson and Samuel Longfellow. It was 
an uncommonly poetic and refined collec- 
tion, and went to the verge of heresy, it is 
thought, in the things it did and cid not 
contain — the editors having mercilessly 
employed not merely the scissors but the 
pen, in remodelling hymns they held objec- 
tionable. It afterwards was remoulded in- 
to a larger collection, ‘‘Hymns of the 
Spirit,” and is still used, under both forms, 
in many of the more liberal Unitarian 
Churches. Some of Johnson's fine hymns, 
taken from these booky, have passed into 
other collections, especially that beginning, 
‘Father, in thy mysterious presence kneel- 
ing.” His other writings were few; some 
printed sermons, some anti-slavery speeches, 
and a little book involving a good deal of 
research, and entitled ‘“‘The Worship of 
Jesus in its past and present aspects” (1868.) 
But his great work, that to which he de- 
voted many years and a really vast amount 
of intellectual labor, was his great work on 
‘Oriental Religions,” of which two volumes 
India (1872) and China (1877) have been pub- 
lished, and the third volume, on Persia, is 
understood to be almost ready. Itisa work 
undertaken in the highest spirit, and exe- 
cuted with concentrated patience, yet even 
in thig is something of the drawback which 
rested on all Johnson’s work. Tried by 
the standard of American scholarship, it is 
entitled to very high praise; but when we 
test it by the standard of German, French or 
English scholarship, it is subject to the crit- 
icism that its author knew no Oriental lan- 
guage, and hence dealt with everything at 
second-hand. 

The books contain an immense deal; they 
include for instance a full bistory of British 
India, by way of episode; but that very 
British India has created in England a race 
of Oriental scholars; and though few of 
these have equalled the real breadth and 
grasp of Johnston’s mind, yet they have the 
advantage of beginning with a newer foun- 
dation. Even with these odds against it, 
the ‘Oriental Religions” is a book of which 
Johnson’s friends may well be proud, and 
on which they may be content to rest his 
reputation. And for himself it is enough to 
know that the thought of earthly fame was 
trivial tohim; and that his thoughts were 
doubtless fixed, in dying, upon that new 
life beyond the grave which he never even 
doubted. It was not for nothing that in 
editing for his Book of Hymns, these verses 
by James Perkins, 

“It is a beautiful belief 
That ever round our head 
Are hovering, on noiseless wing, 
The spirits of the dead,” 
he objected to the first line as far too vague 
and literary, preferring to substitute, 


“It is a faith sublime and sure,” etc. 


And in that faith he doubtless died. 
T. W. H. 
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DO WOMEN KNOW ENOUGH TO VOTE. 

Mrs. S. F. Manson was this year requir- 
ed by the assessors of Marlboro to pay a 
poll tax of one dollar and fifty-five cents, 
though the law only requires fifty cents. 
Mrs Manson told the collector what the law 
was, and paid under protest. She asked 
him how she should get back the dollar and 
five cents, when the town authorities learn- 
ed what the legal rate was. He smiled 
and said, ‘‘they should have to take a vote 
of thetown.” Do women know enough to 
vote? lL. 8. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE ESSENTIAL TO THE 
TRUE REPUBLIC. 

Senator George F. Hoar made a plea for 
Woman Suffrage some years ago before a 
Joint Special Committee of the Massachus- 
etts Legislature. We ask special attentiton 
to the following: 


ADDRESS OF GEORGE F, HOAR. 


This seems to be a season of reaction in 
our politics. After the sublime heroisms 
of the war, after all that has been gained 
for civil liberty in our national constitution, 
after the establishment of republics in 
France and Spain, and the extension of 
suffrage in England, there seems to be a 
little retrogression. 1 hope it is but the 
advancing and receding of the wave while 
the tide is rising. 

The stranger in Plato’s dialogue of Po- 
liticus tells the young Socrates that there 
are times when God goes around with the 
world and moves with the world and rolls 
it, and then at the end of a fixed cycle he 
lets go, and the world, which has been en- 
dowed by its Creator with an intelligence 
of its own, proceeds to turn around the 
other way for an equal time, reversing the 
motion which has been given it by its di- 
vine author. 

Certain it is that many of the clearest 
thinkers, both in England and in this coun- 
try, seem to be denying the propositions 
which we fancied were the fundamental 
conditions of republican liberty. 

I think the American Woman Suffrage 
Association is to be congratulated, that 
it is the only one which has in charge the 
defense of the principles of republican- 
ism [applause], that among the asso- 
ciations for political ends in this coun- 
try, this and kindred associations organ- 
ized for the same end, are the only ones 
which have the full logical right to take to 
themselves the august name of Republican. 

You have driven your leading opponents 
from one position to another, until at last 
there is not a thoughtful opponent of Wo- 
man Suffrage to be found, who is not 
obliged to deny the doctrine,—which is af- 
firmed in your Declaration of Independence, 
in your National Constitution, and in every 
bill of rightson the American continent,— 
of the natural equality of human beings. 

Weare warned by one philosopher against 
the‘‘false conceit of equality” which, as he af- 
firms, leads us to ‘‘scoundrel suffrege.” He 
does not propose to surrender his own fran- 
chise, but he has failed so far in his life to 
furnish any test, any certainly which can 
be put into a constitution, or applied by a 
board of registry, by which we can distin- 
guish the philosopher from the scoundrel. 
Now we stand on that doctrine. It seems 
to be our task to convince the American 
people over again; to go into every school 
district, as Mr. Emerson said, ‘‘with the 
documents in your pocket and eternal rea- 
son in your head,” and to go over again this 
debate which we supposed was finally de- 
termined one hundred years ago. 

There are two propositions confronting 
each other. 

The first, that while there may be natural 
inequalities of mental, physical and mural 
constitution, yet they are such as in the na- 
ture of things are incapable of being de- 
fined by law, and the right of every person 
is equal to that of every other person, in 
governing the State. The State is to be the 
expression of the deliberate choice of the 
whole people, counting their votes head for 
head, with the exception of persons dis- 
qualified by nature. 

I do not propose to take up your time by 
renewing the old debate as to the principle 
of Republicanism. I desire to consider the 
exceptions to the general proposition. 

Does woman come within any exception 
to the general proposition? Is there any- 
thing in the nature of woman which unfits 
her for a share in the government of the Re- 
public? Our proposition is just this, that 
the wish of the women of America as to the 
measures and the persons that shall govern 
this Republic, shall be counted in making 
up the collective will of the whole, just as 
the wishes and the desires of men are 
counted. And that is all. Is there any- 
thing in the nature of woman which will 
make it either worse for the State or worse 
for her, that her will in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the government of the State 
shall find its expression at the ballot-box? 
Now even here our opponents seem to me 
to concede to us a good deal. They say, 
most of them, that they are perfectly will- 
ing that woman should have the ballot if 
she wants it, that when we will satisfy them 
that the women of America wish to vote, 
all opposition shall be withdrawn. This is 
@ pretty serious concession, of the force of 
which, our friends who make it are per- 
haps unaware. They admit that onthe vital, 
fundamental question, whether the institu- 
tions of this country shall be so far changed 
that the number of persons in it who take a 
part in the government shall be doubled, 
that woman knows enough, and is capable 
enough of understanding the true interests of 
the State, to decide it, and that they are een 
fecily bye | to leave that question to her 
Do you think that after she has decided that 
question so left to her, any other ques- 
tion of equal importance will ever be likely 
to be left to her decision? 

Now my friends, what is it that fits youor 
me for, or entitles us to a share in the gov- 
ernment of this commonwealth this na- 
tion? ' 

A person to be entitled to share in the gov- 
ernment of the State or country ought to 
love the State, ought to desire its welfare, 
and ought to be capable of judging of the 





characteristics of the persons presented for 
their suffrage, and of the wisdom or folly of 
the measures which are proposed from time 
to time before the people. Can you think 
of any other qualification than interest in 
the Republic, love of the Republic, capaci- 
ty to choose its servants, and capacity to 
judge of the measures upon which its wel- 
fare is to depend? Now is there any one 
of these qualifications that woman does not 
possess? It used to be said of a candidate 
for office, who was a man of preperty, that 
he had a “‘stake” in the country. Is there 
auy stake in the country like that of the 
mother’s interest in her children? Do not 
the mothers, the wives, the sisters, love the 
Republic as well as their husbands, or sons, 
or brothers? Is there any doubtabout that? 
Does any man claim that in whatever other 
respect he may excel woman, that in the 
capacity of affection she is not his superior? 
Man vatues the objects of his affections for 
the comfort and dignity and benefit they 
bestow upon him. Woman values herself 
only for the comfort which she can be to 
the objects of her affection. [Applause. ] 

Then in regard to the capacity to judge 
of character. Is not that woman’s peculiar 
forte and characteristic and trait? How of- 
ten dees it happen that the husband re- 
ceives his word of warning from the wife, 
or a brother from the sister, in regard to the 
character of a person in whom he is likely 
to place undue confidence. I wish you 
would let me read to you a statement from 
one of the acutest observers of our time, 
Rufus Choate. In a speech made to the 
Whigs in 1848, at Salem, he said: ‘‘I do 
not suppose I enter on any delicate or de- 
batable region of social philosophy, sure I 
am that I concede away nothing which I 
ought to assert forour sex, when I say that 
the collective womanhood of a people like 
our own, seizes with matchless facility and 
certainty on the moral and personal peculi- 
arities and character of marked and con- 
spicuous men! and that we may very wisely 
address ourselves to her to learn if a com- 
petitor for the highest honors has revealed 
that truly noble nature that entitles him to 
a place in the hearts of a nation. We talk 
and think of measures; of creeds in poli- 
tics; of availability; of strength to carry 
the vote of Pennsylvania, or the vote of 
Mississippi. Through all this, her eye seeks 
the moral, prudential, social and mental 
character of the man himself—and she finds 
it!” 


Now I appeal to everybody within the 
sound of my voice, whether, if that state- 
ment about the collective wonfanhood of this 
country had been made anywhere except 
from a Woman Suffrage platform, would it 
not be accepted as a literal and plain state- 
ment of the truth? 

Then the final consideration. The capac- 
ity to judge of the measures which are for 
the advancement and welfare of a Republic. 

Well, now in order to consider that, we 
ought to bring before our minds an ade- 
quate conception of what the Republic it- 
self is for. Whatis the purpose and ob- 
ject for which the nation exists, and for 
which all these vast forces are created? 
What isa nation for? Different nations an. 
swer this question differently, and the an- 
swer of each is the key to its history. Had 
you asked an ancient Greek he would prob- 
ably have told you that a nation was itself 
an end. The nation, he would have told 
you, was the ultimate end, and that the citi- 
zen was made for the benefit of the State 
of which he was a member. Plato pro- 
posed to breed children as he would have 
bred dogs, or horses, with reference to their 
making soldiers or citizens. If you were 
to ask an Englishman, and you had got 
from him his exact opinion on this subject, 
he would probably tell you that a nation 
was intended for the development of the 
character of a gentieman. Ihave no doubt 
the Englishman is learning something. He 
has learned much since our Fathers shook 
off the dust of their feet as they left Eng- 
land, since they baffled his attempt to sub- 
ject us unrepresented to his will, and since 
at a later day we made it uncomfortable for 
him to bully us on the high seas, or since he 
has found the cost of too active sympathy 
with rebel attempts at our destruction. The 
English gentleman, to do him full justice, 
will be a brave and honest man, and means 
that England shall be a brave and noble na- 
tion, and so a fitting country for the Eng- 
lish gentleman to govern. He will, it is 
quite likely, be interested in social ques- 
tions, pee in the labor question. Kut 
he will expect that his ancestral hall and 
stately trees will go down in his name 
from eldest son to eldest son, though a 
thousand paupers starve in their hovels, and 
it is for this, to his mind, that England ex- 
ists and is great by land and by sea. 

If you were to ask a Frenchman he would 
tell you the State exists for glory—for mili- 
tary glory. ‘‘The cock of France,” says 
the song, ‘‘is the cock of glory.” When 
the French soldier is wounded or sick in 
the service of France he is flung aside to 
die like a weed by the wall. I heard a dis- 
tinguished surgeon say, a year ago, that 
France had not improved in her care for 
the wounded of her armies for a hundred 
years. 

If you were to ask a German he would 
tell you that the object of the State was 
strength, not military strength merely, but 
strength. He considers the end of human 
life to be the building up of a strong em- 
pire. For this has Germany introduced her 
admirable systems of education, general and 
technical. When somebody complained to 
Bismarck of the destruction of life in the 
late war, he said, ‘‘Whoever heard of making 
an omelette without breaking the eggs?” 


[SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Ore Butt is now hard at work 
upon her memorial volume concerning her 
husband. 

Miss AnniE H. SuHaw delivered her lec- 
ture on ‘‘Shrines and Holy Places,” before 
the Lyceum, in Dennis, last Wednesday 
evening. 

Mrs. Mary G. C. Leavirr is very highly 
spoken of as a lecturer on temperance and 
kindred subjects. Her address is 115 War- 
ren avenue. 


Mrs. Exizaseta T. Weston celebrated 
her 104th birthday at her daughter’s resi- 
dence in Greenfield. Five generations were 
represented. The old lady isin guod health, 


Dr. Auipa C. Avery, of Denver, Color- 
ado, is hereafter to be a regular contributor 
to the Western Woman's Journal in Ne- 
braska. We congratulate both Dr. Avery 
and the Journal on this arrangement. 


Miss ANNA C. Epwarps, associate prin 
cipal of Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, 
with one of the teachers, Miss Louisa F. 
Cowles, after a six months’ tour in Western 
Europe, has sailed for Constantinople and 
the farther East. 


KATE FIED desires the public to under- 
stand that whatever the wicked common 
sort of shops do, the codperative dress as- 
sociation, limited, has provided seats for 
all its ‘‘female employés,” which is the right 
sort of codperation. 


Miss A. J. Frispy has been appointed 
resident physician in the homeepathic dis- 
pensary, and Miss M. M. Dean resident phy- 
sician at the Mass. Homeepathic Hospital. 
This is first time such appointments have 
been given to women. 


Mrs. Cappy, author of ‘‘Household Or- 
ganization” and ‘‘Artists and Amateurs,” 
has recently published a description of some 
of the famous London houses, under the 
fanciful name of ‘‘Lares and Penates; or, 
The Background of Life.” 


Mrs. H. L. Brryxiey, of New York, 
has published a book entitled ‘‘Woman in 
Civil Service Reform.” It is a fervent ap- 
peal for a reform in the civil service that 
will give woman the same chance for cleri- 
cal positions that men have. 


Fannie D. Wy te has recovered from the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company at New 
York the value of the coupons belonging 
to her and stolen in the Northampton bank 
robbery, and which the railroad paid after it 
had been notified not to do so. 


LAURA AND Mary B. Cuay, daughters of 
Cassius M. Clay, are managers of a large 
farm between Lexington and Richmond, 
Kentucky. Both are leaders in the suffrage 
work in their native State, Laura being pres- 
ident of the State Suffrage Society. 


Miss Mary ANDERSON, while in Wash- 
ington, contributed liberally to the fair of 
St. Matthew’s Church, and in return was 
entertained by Mrs. General Sherman, and 
presented by her with a valuable antique 
candlestick to carry in the sleep-walking 
scene of Lady Macbeth. 


Mrs. Frances T. Humunrey edits ‘The 
Little Folks’ Reader,” which is published 
by D. Lothrop & Co. It is full of quiet 
stories which do not frighten or excite the 
little ones,—such stories as wise mothers 
will delight to read to their children. It is 
already adopted as a reader in some schools. 


GEORGE E tor wrote to Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, in her later years, that there had 
been no change in the point of view from 
which she regarded life since her first fic- 
tion was written; but the principles that 
were at the root of her effort to paint Dinah 
Morris were equally at the root of her ef- 
fort to paint Mordecai. 


Rev. Apa C. Bow zs lately spoke at the 
Sunday service of the Woman’s Union, at 
157 Tremont street, on ‘‘the Model Woman 
of the Bible,” She took the good wife, 
‘‘whose price is above rubies,” as described 
in Proverbs, to illustrate her subject. She 
showed that intellectual capacity, business 
ability, domestic and charitable virtues, and 
reverential faith in God may all blend ia 
harmony in the most womanly woman. 


HaLuie Hurcurson, a little girl nine 
years old, is probably the youngest opera- 
tor in the world. She lives in Texas, and 
has charge of the telegraph office in the 
town. One end of her table is piled with 
dolls and other playthings, with which she 
amuses herself when not at work. At one 
time, when the election returns were coming 
in, and men were greatly excited to learn 
the latest news, the office was filled with a 
crowd who greatly admired the ease and 
rapidity with which the little girl managed 
the wires. 
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WoMAN SUFFRAGE EssENTIAL TO THE TRUE 
REPUBLIC. 
Continued from First Page. 


The object of the Republic differs from 
all these. The object of the Republic is 
not strength, not wealth, not glory, not 
empire, it is the aggregate worth of the 
people. [Applause.] I[t is personal, not 
material. You value your neighbor not 
for his money, not for bis physical strength, 
not for his genius, but for the qualities of 
courage, generosity, love, honor, truth; and 
you value your State just so far as it is an 
aggregate of persons possessing these qual- 
ities, and just so faras itis the means to 
promote and increase them. Now will 
anybody deny that it is woman on whom 
we depend to educate and foster the moral 
qualities of children, and who possess the 
faculty of fostering and educating children 
so largely, that it is admitted that it is 
rarely that a child who loses his mother in 
early life, grows up possessing them? The 
loss of a father is unimportant in compar- 
ison with that of a mother, who instils all 
these qualities into the child. Will any- 
body deny that she is equally capable, with 
the husband and father, in determining 
what measures and what policy in the State 
will result in the increase and promotion of 
these qualities in the aggregate of families 
and individuals that go to make up the Re- 
public? 

So | say, judging by these tests,—and no 
other or better test has ever been stated by 
philosopher, statesman or jurist,—that the 
womanhood of America sbouid have its 
choice recognized and weighed just as that 
of the manhood of America is recognized 
and weighed in governing the State! 

It is said there are many offices in the 
State for which woman is unfit; if this be 
so, all you have to do is not to elect her to 
them when she has the ballot. I never have 
heard that anybody purposes to put into the 
constitution a provision by which anybody 
shall be compelled to vote for a woman for 
President, or a member of the Legislature, or 
to appoint her general or judge, so long as 
you can find a man whom you think willdo 
it better; all that we ask is that at the ballot 
box her voice and wish shal! be counted, and 
that if you find that a woman can do your 
work better than a man in either of these cr- 

acities, you shall not be prevented from se- 

ecting her for that office. That's all. [Ap- 
plause], | don’t suppose women are going to 
make soldiers or generals, though I think 
Joan of Are might have given lessons in 
generalship even to General McClellan. [Ap- 
plause], 1 think that when woman comes to 
vote she will not fight better than men, but 
she will so manage the State that the neces- 
sity for anybody to fight will be dune away 
with, <A good deal of wit has been expend- 
ed upon this subject. ‘‘What sort of Chief 
Justice do you think you would get if you 
had a woman on the bench?” That is a 
question which is put as adifficult and an 
impossible question to answer. A _ great 
part of my life has been spent in studying 
and watching the administration of justice 
in this Commonwealth and trying to learn, 
if I could, something of the qualities which 
fit men to take a part in the administration 
of justice, and I declare that the longer I 
live the more thoroughly I am convinced of 
the superiority, in arriving at the truth, of 
what we call the intuitive and instinctive 
judgment, which is the faculty of women, 
over the :ogical method, which is the qual- 
ity of the masculine intellect. The training 
and discipline our lawyers go through, in 
my judgment, tends, after a time, to unfit a 
man for an accurate determination upon the 
fact. The value which you place upon the 
institution of the jury is not merely or chief- 
ly because the judge is not supposed to be 
as honest or as impartial, or as just as the 
twelve jurymen, but itis because the ex- 
perience of men has found that the gift of 
the practical man who looks into the wit- 
ness’ face, though he can never tell you 
why he believes or disbelieves him, is often 
better than all the reasoning of a Parsons or 
a Marshall in getting at the truth. I was 
surprised some time ago to think how the 
relation of women to the administration of 
justice has manifested itself in some of the 
most important events of history. Shake- 
speare, the great delineator of human char- 
acter, when he desired to introduce into 
that matchless scene which the world knows 
by heart, the judgment which cut the knot 
which had puzzled the lawyers and doctors, 

laced a woman upon the judgment seat. 
T think when slavery demanded of us that 
pound of flesh secured to it in our nation- 
al constitution, that some of us would rather 
have had Portia than Taney on the bench. 
D’ Aguesseau,the consummate Chancellor of 
France, to whose tomb pilgrims from afar 
have travelled, in the one important and 
turning point of his life, when he was sent 
for by Louis XIV., to Verssilles, who de- 
manded of him an unjust judgment against 
his conscience, was about departing from 
his house trembling and preparing to sub- 
mit, when his wife laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, and said to him, ‘‘When you ap- 
pear before the King, forget your wife, for- 
get your children, forget everything but 
your duty and your God,” and the council 
of that woman, it was, that saved that 
matchless judicial reputation, among the 
treasures of mankind. 

In the great case between Charles First 
and John Hampden, Judge Croke gave the 
opinion of the minority in favor of the lib- 
erty of.the subject. He was however about 
to determine in favor of the crown. He 
was reproached for his baseness by his 
wife. Says Nugent: ‘‘This noble lady cast 
the shield of her feminine virtue before the 
honor of her husband to guard it from the 
assaults equally of interest and fear; and 
with that moral bravery which is so often 
found the purest and brightest in her sex, 
she exhorted him to do his duty at any risk 
to himself, to her, or to their children; and 
she prevailed.” 

I think perhaps some or all of you, will 
remember in this connection a more famous 
judgment and a case of a more august de- 
fendant even than John Hampden. When 


Pilate ascended the judgment seat, on that 
famous morning, you remember the mes- 
sage that his wife sent him, ‘‘Have thou 
nothing to do with that just man.” 1 should 
like to have our opponents tell us whether 





they think the judgment of the man or the 
woman on the whole was the most to be 
commended in that case. So you see that 
Scripture, history and literature alike con- 
cur in recognizing the superiority of the in- 
stinct of women, both in recognizing and 
declaring truth, when it is brought 1m issue 
before the judgment seat 

Then it is said that the exercise of this 
function of voting by the women will de- 
stroy her purity and innocence, that it will 
expose her to the mob and the ruffianism 
and vice of great cities. We are asked, 
“Flow we would like to have our wives and 
daughters go down to the Battery in New 
York and trv to put their ballots in the 
midst of one of those crowds, through a 
hole in the shutter of a beer shop?” I do 
not see that this method of voting, which 
men have, after their own fashion, adopted, 
is the essential thing. I think the ingenu 
ity of the Yankee nation can contrive meth- 
ods enough of voting, rather than to go 
down into those crowds and put their votes 
through a window of a New York beer 
shop. 

I was much interested, a year and a half 
ago, with a debate at the great convention 
of the Episcopal Church in this country, 
which is published in the Jubilee number 
of the Episcopal Spirit of the Times, in 
which that most conservative and timid of 
the religious bodies was proposing to in- 
augurate an order of deaconesses. Dean 
Howson, the famous and accomplished au- 
thor, with Conybeare, of the life of Saint 
Paul, took part in that debate, and gave the 
result and experience of the English Church 
on this subject, and there are a few senten- 
ces which pe like very much to read. 
He says, ‘‘Without troubling you with any 
egotistical and tiresome account of the 
mode in which 1 have been brought to 
the conviction which I hold very firmly, | 
may mention what that conviction is, and 
then just allude tothree grounds upon which 
it rests. The conviction to which I have 
been led is briefly this, that a church has no 
right to attempt to work without a syste 
matic and authorized ministry of women. 
Ido not at all say that itis necessury that 
such ministry should be organized always 
in the same way, in all parts of one church, 
er in the same way at all periods of history; 
but I do honestly believe that if we attempt 
to work in a church without such ministry 
of women, that church has one hand tied 
up. It may be said by some that it is the 
left hand. To that I should not demur; but 
I should venture upon this rejoinder, that, 
after all, the left hand is nearest the heart 

‘So far for a genera) abstract view of the 
question @ priori; and now to turn to the 
practical exigencies of the times in which 
we live; 1f ever there was a period when a 
well-organized, diffusive ministry of women 
was required, it is the age in which we live. 
A very bigh civilization produces great con- 
trasts in society. Side by side with great 
wealth and great culture—but still in the 
same period of time—are the utmost misery, 
degradation and distress; and I do not think 
that any one, calmly reflecting upon the 
condition of our jarge towns, can come to 
the conclusion that the mere accidental over- 
flow of the feminine zeal of Christian fami- 
lies will ever suffice to grapple with the 
squalor and wretchedness and vice of the 
worst parts of these large communities. I 
am notin a condition to speak of New York; 
if I were to attempt to do so, I should prob- 
ably make great mistakes; but | can speak 
of u large town in England where I resided 
nearly twenty years, a town which, I re 
member very well, used to be spoken of as 
of about the size of New York. Now it is 
no longer the case that Liverpoo) is of the 
same size as New York; but this I can say 
of Liverpool, that an interval of three or 
four miles sepurates on the one hand, a re- 
gion peopled by families of high culture, of 
great wealth, with a considerable amount of 
Christian zeal, and on the other hand, streets 
and alleys full of the most miserable, de- 
graded, aud wretched people, amomg whom 
the very aristocracy consists of small shop- 
keepers. Now, what is it that this latter 
part of the community needs? It needs es- 
pecially the presence of Christian women, 
and Christian women of the best kind, and 
Christian women, too, who are able to be 
continually within reach of this misery and 
degradation. No one looking at these two 
contrasted sides of Liverpool can possibly 
believe that the zeal and culture and Chris- 
tian refinement of the one section can be 
brought in contact with the other, unless it 
be by some such new machinery as at pre- 
sent exists only on a verysmall scale. This, 
then, is a practical view of the subject. 

*‘Now what is it that this latter part of 
the community, which I refer to, wants; 
these streets and alleys that are filled with 
the most miserably wretched and degraded? 
It is this influence and especially the pres- 
ence of Christian women, which will be 
most effectual in remedying this misery 
and degradation.” 

The church baffied and beaten in her 
long warfare with the squalor and wretch- 
edness and vice of these great communities, 
—a warfare begun before Saint Paul fought 
with wild beasts at Ephesus,—having tried 
in vain the cunning of her Jesuits, having 
tried in vain logic and exhortation and elo- 
quence, having tried in vain the attractions 
of art and architecture and music, having 
tried in vain the secular power of this 
world, and appealed in vain to the hope of 
heaven and the fear of hell in the next, 
stretches out its arms to the women. 
When woman goes forth to conquer and 
tame those wild beasts, the State says to 
her that she is not fit to be trusted with the 
ballot which it gives to the beasts. 

No, my friends, this is prejudice and not 
reason with which we are contending. We 
must carry out our Republicanism to its 
logical results. Women must stand by 
your side in the church, equals, or the 
church must go back to the time of the In- 
quisition. She must stand by your side in 
the family, or you must go back to the 
times when she was a companion only for 
the beast that was in you. She must stand 
by your side, an equal in the school or col- 
lege, or you must go back to the days of 
the Jesuit schoo] and the monastery. She 
must stand by your side an equal in the 
State, or you must go back, or, what is 
worse than going back, you must remain 


where you ure. There is no necessity of 
going back from the condition we are now 
in, for instead of purity, disinterestedness 
and self devotion you have in your munici 
pal government fraud and corruption and 
in your national government the Credit 
Mobilier and back pay. [Applause. | 

The worst foe we have to contend with, 
is timidity,—failure to trust the Republic, 
and the ideas which are its strength and 
safety. The preacher, in that sublime pas- 
sage in Eeclesiastes which describes the 
failure of manhood, typica) also of the de- 
cay and decline of States, tells us of ‘‘the 
day when the keepers of the house shall 
tremble, and they shall be afraid of that 
which is high.” How many good persons 
there are who meet every attempt to carry 
out the sublime idea of the Republic with 
a cry of alarm,—‘‘It isn’t safe to extend the 
trauchise, it isn’t safe to give education and 
power to the people, it isn’t safe to free the 
slave, it isn’t safe to lift the giant Labor to 
his feet, itisn’t safe to count the vote of the 
woman.”—Have these people ever consid- 
ered what it is to be safe—what is the 
meaning of the word safety? Suppose one of 
your soldiers in ove of the great battles 
which decided the fate of the country, when 
the bullets came thick, had been tempted 
to quit his place in the ranks and skulk out 
of danger in the rear. Would he have been 
safe. A carcass might have got off without 
a wound, but courage, manhood, self-devo- 
tion, love of country, everything in him that 
was worth saving, would have been in dan- 
ger at the thought, and if he had yielded 
would have perished in that hour. When 
John Howard weut to Bedford jail in Eng- 
land, on his humane errand of merey, sup- 
pose he had been frightened by the jail fe- 
ver as he crossed the threshold, and turned 
back. John Howard would have died mis- 
erably in that moment. A commonplace 
coward and sneak would have walked away 
in his stead. John Howard was only safe 
when he braved the malignant jail fever by 
the bedside of the men, sick and in prison, 
whom he relieved. The safest place for the 
hero is in the thickest of the fight. What 
is animal in him may be safer where his soul 
will rest with ease and security. But that 
which makes him a hero is safe, the heroism 
in him burns and giows while the body and 
the life are in danger. So it is with the Re- 
public. You may swell its wealth and its 
farms, its commerce and its factories. One 
dough-faced President or Governor may 
succeed another, the population may in- 
crease and multiply in a time of quiet and 
stagnation, while the aggregate of virtue, 
intelligence, loyalty and courage is dwind- 
ling away. So far as the Republic devotes 
all its instrumentalities to secure the rights, 
—liberty, equality and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, —to all its people, therewith anc there- 
by securing the highest aggregate of moral 
worth, so far it is safe; so far as it fails to 
do this or substitutes other ends, so far and 
so far only is it in danger. 

Allthat is of value in this Republic—cour- 
age, manhood, womanhood—are safe when 
the Republic is pressing on to some loftier 
plane of virtue. 

The greatest genius of antiquity, much 
meditating on these themes, composed in 
his old age that wonderful dialogue, the 
Politicus, which he left as a legacy to the 
ages. Failing, undoubtedly, to compre- 
hend woman, to which the experience of 
the Christian household can alone render 
man adequate, he yet saw as in a dream— 
as in an inspired dream—this picture of the 
perfect State: ° 

‘Those of the citizens of whom, having 
education, something noble may be made, 
this kingly art of statesmanship blends and 
weaves together; taking on the one hand 
those whose natures tend rather to courage, 
which is the stronger element, and may be 
regarded as the warp; on the other hand 
those which incline toorderand gentleness, 
and which may be represented as spun thick 
and soft, after the manner of the woof. 
These she seeks to bind by the divine cord 
of a common love of what is just and good, 
and by the human cords ot marriage and 
other social ties, and weaving them togeth- 
er like the warp and woof, out of them 
forms one smooth and even web, entrusts 
to them the offices of the State, and envel- 
oping the whole city, binds them in one 
fabric, omitting no element of a city’s hap- 
piness.” [Applause. ] 

--  ©>e ————__—_ 


WOMEN AT POLICE STATIONS. 
Mayor Low of Brooklyn was lately visit- 
ed by acommittee of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union on the Hill, con- 
sisting of the ladies whose names are at- 
tached to the following communication, 
which they presented to Mr. Low: 


To the Honorable Mayor of the City of Brook- 
lyn : 

Believing that the best interests of the 
many women who are arrested in this city 
from time to time, can be best subserved 
by the presence of a woman at the different 
justices’ courts of this city, and, at suitable 
hours, in the police stations, we, the under- 
signed, in behalf of the organizations we 
represent, do earnestly recommend and re- 
spectfully ask that such women be appoint- 
ed by our organization known as tne Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union on the 
Hill; that these women shall be called police 
matrons; their duties to be the care and 
help of those belonging to their own sex; 
to give kindness and sympathy as needed, 
to search female prisoners arrested for lar- 
ceny, and such other work as shall be prop- 
er and suitable. We also ask that some ap- 
propriation may be made by the city to 
wholly or partly meet the expenses incurred 
by these appointments. 

Mrs. C. CoRNELIA ALFORD, 

Mas. J. H. MACKAY, 

Mrs. M. C. DuNCHLER, 
Committee. 





Having read the petition the mayor sent 
for Police Commissioner Jourdan, who 
promptly responded. : 

Commissioner Jourdan said that he ap- 
proved of it all but the searching, which 
was a judicial act. 





Mrs. Alford asked if the power to do that 





could not be given to the women whom 
they should employ. 

Commissioner Jourdan replied that he 
could not confer that authority. Further- 
more there was a woman who was all the 
time in the Municipal Building, who was 
employed for the very purpose of search- 
ing female prisoners. She was an employe 
of the city. As to visiting station houses, 
the commissioner should recommend that 
the work of the Woman’s Union should be 
facilitated as much as possible Some of 
the prisoners, however, would make a des- 
perate resistance, and say and do many un- 
pleasant things. At present there was no 
searching in the police courts. Female 
prisoners arrested for the higher grades of 
crime were searched at police headquarters 
by the woman referred to. 

Mayor Low remarked that the object of 
the union was to get some official standing 
in the police courts. 

Mrs. Alford explained that their idea was 
to call at the police stations twice a day, 
and station one woman at each of the courts 
permanently. They also had the Wayside 
Home, to which women could be taken and 
helped until they find work for them. She 
thought that ‘by setting the machinery in 
motion a great deal of good could be done. 

Commissioner Jourdan promised that the 
ladies should be recognized by the police 
and afforded every facility in their work as 
far as the police stations are concerned, 
He could not speak as to the police courts, 
because he had no jurisdiction over them. 

Mayor Low informed the ladies that he 
should consult with the justices, and see 
what could be done. Ag to getting money 
from the city, he could say nothing about 
that at present. 

Mrs, Alford said they could get part of 
the money themselves, and they could, no 
doubt, get assistance from Dr. Scudder’s 
church, Their work would not only bene- 
fit the women themselves, but would also 
benefit the city. They were confident that 
with a systematic arrangement they could 
do a great deal of good. 

The interview here terminated and the 
visitors withdrew. 

oe 
IS WOMAN PHYSICALLY INFEKIOR? 

Sorosis, the largest woman's club in 
America, has just been discussing whether 
woman’s limitations in business are because 
of physical inferiority to man. It is to be 
hoped that the debate established that no 
such inferiority exists, for men who are 
ready to claim superiority in every other 
respect are generally envious of the physi- 
cal condition of women who enjoy good 
health. Women in genera! live indoors, eat 
improper food at irregular hours, and not 
enough of it, and transgress the laws of 
health in many other ways; yet, in spite of 
of it all, they can talk harder, dance long- 
er, live on less sleep and poorer food than 
men, and even then they generally leave the 
ruder sex behind in all contests of simple 
physical endurance. 

Women’s limitations in the battle of life, 
struggling side by side with men for bread 
and butter, must be traced to mental and 
not to physical conditions—in conditions 
instead of capabilities. Man seldom enters 
a business without long previous prepara- 
tion in subordinate positions; woman gen- 
erally attempts to begin at the top instead 
of the bottom. In business, men sharpen 
their wits upon one another; woman has 
few opportunities of this among her own 
sex, and the peculiar nature of her modes- 
ty, which has come down to her through 
long generations of inheritance by sex, for- 
bids her mingling freely with her masculine 
business competitors. She expects, and 
rightly enough, the special regard due to 
her sex and she gets it; but this very de- 
mand and concession deprives her of many 
business advantages that men enjoy among 
men. One serious mistake of woman, too, 
should be noted and avoided by all the 
gentler sex who are seeking to earn their 
livelihoods. The mere clerkships for which 
women strive first and strongest are not po- 
sitions that can be filled by any one who can 
read and write; they require of their holders 
an amount of patience, painstaking and 
adaptability to which nearly all women are 
strangers and which are almost as rare 
among men who, as boys, have not been 
trained ir these qualities. Not one in twen- 
ty ot the men who want to be clerks in pub- 
lic and private offices are fit for the positions 
to which they aspire, so intelligent but in- 
experienced women have no right to expect 
better luck.—. Y. Tribune. 


_ 
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FREEDOM AND HOME. 

Prof. Phelps’s statement is based on the 
assumption that the Woman Suffrage creed 
teaches that there is something better for 
woman than womanhood, something nobler 
than motherhood; and the assumption is 
gratuitous. It has no foundation. To 
teach that there is work for woman out- 
side the home is now generally conceded, 
in this country at least. Women teach in 
the schools, they own and manage millin- 
ery stores, they sell sewing machines, they 
clerk in stores, they keep books, they serve 
as operators in telegraph offices, they go 
forth as missionaries from our churches to 











the heathen, and their right to do all these 
things is unquestioned. The propriety of 


_their doing them is not often challenged ; 


indeed it is held that it is eminently fit that 
they should do some of them. There are 
still many who shrink from the thought of 
their practicing law or medicine; but it is 
more than any one has yet done to show 
such practice is more out of harmony with 
the sphere of wifehood and motherhood 
than school teaching. . . . 

The aim of the woman movement has 
been to extend the scope of woman's effort, 
but an incident of it has been to press on 
the attention of people the share that be- 
longs to man in shaping the life of the home 
and of his children. It demands that his 
responsibility for the preservation of the 
purity and happiness of home life shall be 
generally and fuily recognized, while wo- 
man’s shall not be lessened. The ‘‘suffrage 
shriekers” make the most of the home and 
the duties attached to it; and they claim 
that fuller freedom for woman will better 
home life. The day for crying out against 
this movement as aimed at the sacred home 
and the noble work of motherhood is past. 
Its champions have as good words and as 
true regard for those important factors as 
its foes have. It remains for those foes to 
show how according to women full free- 
dom to use as they will their own souls and 
bodies can tend to degrade homes and 
smother the spirit of motherhood. As men 
in full freedom are better builders and pre- 
servers of families than men in shackles, so 
it is held that women once left fully free— 
and who has the right to bind them?—to 
choose their course in the world will do 
their share in the work of home making 
even better than they have hitherto. The 
position is, we believe, impregnable. That 
woman must be tied in the home to keep 
her true to it, is a slander on womanhood. 
And poultices of honeyed words can not 
heal the sting of the slander.—G@Grand Rap- 
ids (Mich.) Evening Post. 

———-  eme-—_____ 
PROSPEROUS KANSAS. 

Gov. St. John, of Kansas, showed, in a 
Jate address in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
how much ground there is for the curses 
and ridicule with which the dramsellers be- 
spatter the liquor-law of that State. The 
law ‘‘would discourage immigration,” it 
was predicted. But 100,000 immigrants, 
since its passage, are the answer. ‘‘The 
railroads would be injured.” But their earn- 
ings, in 1881, were forty per cent. greater 
than ever before. ‘‘The Republican party 
would be deserted by the liquor men, and 
ruined.” The reply was a majority of 51,- 
000 for the Republican party. Obstinate 
facts these; and, like some young ladies 
that we have known, as handsome as they 
are stubborn.— The Advance. 





oe 
CORRECTION. 

The original poem called an ‘‘Odeto Jus- 
tice,” given in the Green Room at the close 
of the second hearing of the Woman’s Suf- 
frage question, was by Julia Noyes-Stickney 
of Groveland, not Framingham. 

J. G. STICKNEY. 

Groveland, Mass. 

~oe 
ADVANCEMENT OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 
OE WOMEN. 

At the yearly meeting of the Association 
of the Advancement of Medical Education 
of Women, held January 24, at the house 
of Dr. Putnam Jacobi, in New York, the 
aim of the society was to put the N. Y. 
Medical School for Women on the footing 
of an endowed school. The establishment 
of laboratory work, under the superintend- 
ence of an instructor, has already yielded 
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excellent results, but to sustain this instruc-, 


tion, our annual subscription must exceed 
that of last year. We earnestly request our 
friends to interest themselves and maintain 
their own subscriptions and bring in others. 
We are not attempting to provide gratui- 
tous instruction for women students; we 
are merely trying to give them the same ad- 
vantages as are now open to men in the 
schools associated with universities, and 
from which women still remain excluded. 
Dr. Mercy N. Baker, secretary of the col- 
lege, reported forty-eight students in the 
college, twelve in the senior class, twelve 
in the junior class, fifteen introductory, and 
nine special students. In the absence of Dr. 
Hudson, chairman of the committee oD 
hospital instruction, Dr. Ejizabeth Cushier, 
physician in charge of the infirmary, re 
ported that twelve students and three grad- 
uates had received instruction in the hospi- 
tal for varying lengths of time during the 
past year; that two hundred patients had 
been treated in the hospital, forty-six requir 
ing surgical operations. Four thousand p# 
tients were treated at the dispensary under 
the observation of the graduates. An éf- 
fort is making for the enlargement of the 
infirmary building by the addition of the 
adjoining house, which would increase the 
number of beds to fifty. 

The election of officers for 1882 resulted 
as follows: President, Dr. Mary Putnam-J& 
cobi; vice-presidents, Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
Dr. Wm. H. Thompson, Mrs. Croly, Mrs 
Barnard, Mrs. Herman; recording secre 
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tary, Dr. C. A. Loring; corresponding sec- 
retary, Dr. M. A. Wattles; treasurer, Mr. 
Henry Herman; chairman committee on 
correspondence, Mrs. Longstreet, chairman 
on education, Dr. Cushier; chairman com- 
mittee on hospital instruction, Dr. E. D. 
Hudson; chairman committee on finance, 
Miss Blunt; chairman committee on build 
ings, Mr. Marshall. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
In the Iowa Legislature the House has 
appointed Mrs. Farron, enrolling clerk; 


Miss Joe U. Williams, engrossing Clerk; 
Miss Carrie Clark, postmistress. 


The volume on Thoreau by F. B. San- 
born,soon to appear in the ‘American Men 
of Letters” series, will contain many new 
and interesting stories of the famous men 
and women of Concord, including Daniel 
Webster’s futile courtship of Thoreau’s 
mother. Thoreau’s poem on the death of 
his brother John will also appear. 


President Walker, of the New York City 
board of education denies the charge that 
he has proposed a reduction of the salaries 
of the teachers in the city schools, and says 
that no one connected with the board of 
education has proposed or advocated the 
reduction of teachers’ salaries because of 
the cutting down of our appropriations or 
for any other reason. 


Thackeray’s house in Kensington Palace- 
gardens has just been sold. This fine man- 
sion possesses more than the interest which 
ordinarily attaches to the dwelling-places of 
distinguished mer, for it was not only lived 
in but built by Thackeray. It is of red 
brick, and, as befitted the limner of Queen 
Anne manners, is built in the style which 
has been so generally named after that sov- 
ereign. 

Le National, in commenting on the prog- 
ress women have made during the last 
twenty-five years, says that last year the 
Congres-phylloxerique assembled at Bordeaux 
had two grand prizes to award to the vin- 
iculturists who had signalised themselves 
by intelligence, activity, and perseverance 
in the conflict with the phylloxera. They 
were awarded to two ladies. The writer 
in Le National had forgotten the name of 
the recipient of the first prize. 
proprietor of a large vineyard in the envi- 
rons of Letourne, and she received the med- 
alof honor. The second is the Countess 
de Fitz James. 

A Scotch minister feels very much dis- 
turbed and had this to say in a recent ser- 
mon; ‘In not a few cases in Glasgow we 
see women climbing up to the position of 
headship, and taking their places as heads 
in the church and professing to administer 
its ordinances. We have no_ hesita- 
tion in saying that movements of that kind, 
carrying on their face the brand of anti- 
Christ, and subversive of the fundamental 
principles of Christianity, are movements 
which no man instructed in these principles 
can look upon except with mingled sorrow 
and abhorrence.” It would be interesting 
to learn just what this minister believes the 
“fundamental principles of Christianity” 
to be.— Republican. 

The arrival at Washington of a Chinese 
ambassador of higher rank than any hither 
to sent to this country is another of the 
many silent indications given recently of 
the determination of the great Asiatic Em- 
pire to take her rightful place among the 
nations. The strides toward established 
power which she has quietly made during 
the year just closed are startling. Her pol- 
icy has been triumphant in her dealings 
with this country, England and Russia. 
She has regained every inch of her lost ter- 
ritory; she has held her own against the en- 
cruachments of British commerce, and tak- 
€n the first decided steps toward putting a 
Stop to the importation of opium. 


Mr. Kasson has introduced a bill in the 
House to pay Mrs. Mary Bullard, of Iowa, 
$100, the value of a horse ridden to death 
by her in obtaining aid to rescue captured 
Union soldiers. Mrs. Bullard lived in Mis- 
souri, surrounded by rebels, her husband 
being a Union soldier. One day she over- 
heard a party of Confederates .describing 
the capture of some Unionists, and making 
Plans for capturing others. Mrs. Bullard 
was ill, but she mounted her horse, leaving 
her children alone, and without drawing 
rein rode thirty miles to the Union outposts, 
and gave the information that was the 
Means of releasing the prisoners and cap- 
turing their captors. ‘‘My horse died next 
morning,’ says Mrs. Bullard. ‘‘I borrowed 
One of a soldier and returned it afterward.” 


In the Washington Sunday Herald a few 
Weeks ago, coupled with some abusive re- 
marks concerning Queen Victoria, the wri- 
ter had the cool effrontery to speak of the 
queen’s ignorance of the United States. 
Now it so happens that I have no less an 
authority than the late Admiral Alden of 
the United States navy, as to the contrary. 
When in England, and while in command 
of the American squadron in the Mediter- 
Tanean, he had the honor of dining with 
Her Majesty at Osborne, and he told me 
that he was perfectly astounded at the 
knowledge she displayed about everything 
Connected with America. “In fact, said 


She is the 


the admiral, ‘the queen knew ten times as 
much of my own country as I did.”—Lon- 
don Letter. 


In Hartford, Conn., Jan. 26, there was a 
funny scene in the Legislature. Mr. Fuller 
of Somers presented a resolution to prohibit 
the practice of smoking in any portion of the 
Capitol building. He said that upon going 
home after first taking his seat in the Legis- 
lature his wife looked at him in amaze- 
ment, and sharply said, ‘‘Charles, you have 
been smoking.” It became necessary for 
him to explain that he was only saturated 
with the fumes of tobacco which others had 
smoked. The Capitol was full of it, and so 
were the hotels, and it was no wonder that 
his wife thought he had been guilty of the 
vile practice. During these remarks the 
House was convulsed with laughter. Mr. 
Fuller went on to say that it was a shame- 
ful disgrace to have so much tobacco 
around, At this pvint Mr. Cowles of Far- 
mington, the oldest memver of the House, 
and a lover of the weed, moved an amend. 
ment that the chewing of tobacco, also, be 
prohibited on the Capitol premises. This 
caused another uproar. The amendment 
was voted down, and the original resolution 
was indefinitely postponed, 112 to 14. 

At a Congregational festival in Danvers, 
last week, Mr. Sanger said: ‘‘We have all 
heard of the ‘oak and the ivy,’ but we have 
outgrown that as a proper illustration of 
the conditions of men and women. Wo- 
man had her share in ‘the fall,’ though he 
had always regarded Adam as a base old 
coward. If we look at our churches and 
schools, and all social, moral and pbhilan- 
thropic institutions, we find woman there 
in greater numbers, doing more than a fair 
share of all the important work, and every- 
where diffusing the best influences. Ask 
any business man if. when troubled with 
some annoying problem, he cannot get the 
best advice and encouragement from con- 
suiting with his wife. He was glad Massa- 
chusetts had had the wisdom to give woman 
the ballot, though the present concession in 
that line is but a ripple of the wave fhat is 
approaching. He hated the fulsome praise 
which some men felt compelled to indulge 
in when speaking of women, and would 
picture them Only in their true character 
of intelligent, responsible, self-supporting 
human beings, with equal rights and enti- 
tled to equal privileges with man in the 
struggles of human life.” 

The woman’s rights cause has achieved 
another notable triumph in compelling the 
appointment of a special committee of the 
House to consider all matters pertaining to 
Woman Suffrage. A similar victory was 
won in the Senate a few weeks since, and the 
brave ladies who have fought the good fight 
with so much courage and persistence are 
worthy of all honor. Men may differ as to 
the wisdom of granting the ballot to their 
sisters, their cousins and their aunts, but 
there can be no doubt that the movement 
in favor of universal adult suffrage is grow 
ing fast both in this country and iu England. 
Women are as deeply interested as men in 
the cause of good government and there is 
no valid reason for supposing that the in- 
troduction of their votes into the ballot-box 
would be injurious to the public weal. 
Rock-rooted prejudice and interested ig- 
norance must be overcome before the boon 
asked by the women will be granted, but 
the march of progress is over iron tracks 
and along the lightning’s airy wires in this 
rapid age, and wonders that could not be 
accomplished in centuries in the slow-going 
past, may be crowded into a few years in 
the bustling present. We are not of those 
who vainly imagine that the coming of the 
millennium would be hastened by female 
votes, but neither do we hold with the fos- 
sils and fogies who insist that the country 
would be ruined by universal suffrage.— 
Denver (Col.) Daily News. 








‘‘How are you, my old friend!” asked a 
bright lookingman. ‘Oh! I feel miserable, 
I’m bilious and can’t eat, and my back is so 
lame I can’t work.” ‘“‘Why in the world 
don’t you take Kidney-Wort? that’s what I 
take when I’m out of sorts, and it always 
keeps me in perfect tune.” Kidney-Wort 
is the sure cure for biliousness and consti- 
pation. Don’t fail to try it.—Loug Branch 
News. 

Women that have been given up by their 
dearest friends as beyond help, have been 
permanently cured by‘ the use of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. It isa 
positive cure for all female complaints. 
Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 West- 
ern avenue, Lynn, Mass., for phamphlets. 








Silverware 
FOR BRIDAL AND HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


The Best Line in Boston for Table Use. 
Retailing at Wholesale Prices 


C. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26 and 28 BEDFORD STREET. 
Formerly 338 Washington Street. 


Used in 





for the past ten years,—the “Weed” Cog 
Wheel Carpet Sweeper, with positive 
brush motion. Wil thoroughly sweep 
any floor, from the bare boards to ihe 
thickest plush carpet. We also manu- 
facture the “Hub,” a very simple and 
reliable Rubber Wheel Sweeper. 

All kinds of Sweepers repaired or ex- 
changed. 

The Weed Carpet Sweeper Co., No. 


the best 








Houses | 12 Portland Street, Boston, 
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ACCEPT NO OTHER! 


but be sure you receive the original and only true 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


For the Pianoforte. 


It ie the MOST SUCCESSFUL INSTRUCTION 
BOOK EVER PUBLISHED, and sithough it has 
been before the public for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, during which time more than a 


Third of a Million 


goatee have been sold, it shows no signs of losing its 
hold as a public favorite, but fs szill used and rec- 
ommended by the best teachers. Itisa 


Book without Errors, 


having been many times revised, and by the addi- 
tion, at various times, of much valuable material, 1s 
conceded to be most complete, thoroughly practical 
and progressive, and without a superior as an in- 
struction book. 
PRICE, . $3.25. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston, 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparin., under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private echools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
tnat involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fallcontinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in tne prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Now is the Time 
TO GET YOUR 
WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD ’'S, 57 Bromfield St , Boston. Or- 


ders by mail promptly attended to. 


Watches. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold and 
Silver Watches, 
In Ehoecy & Stem Wind. 


Also Fine Watch and French Clock Repairing. 


C. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Bedford Street, 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 


> KIDNEY -WORT : 
IS A SURE CURE 


forall Kidney Complaints and for all 
| diseases of the 


LIVER. 


It has specific action on this most important 
| organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
| inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
| eondition, effecting its regular discharge. 
If you are bilious, dyspeptic, constipated, or 
suffering from malaria, Kidney-Wort is the 
remedy you need. 


FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


KIDNEY-WORT: 


MRS. DR. SEMMES, 
Surgeon Chiropodist. 


48 Winter Street is the 
only place in Boston where you 
can obtain a guarantee of a 

| permanent cure for Corns, Bun- | 

, ¥ }*L ions, Callosities, Ingrowing and 
CORN S \Clnb Nails, Inflamed and Sore 

, 


























geoints. 


Hundreds of reliable testimonials of extraordinary 
cures, many of which others in the profession have 
treated for years and pronounced incurable, can 
be had at our office, 48 Winter street. 

Mrs. J. Semmes has had fifteen years experience in 
all diseases of the feet, and is the only Chiropodist 
_ Buston who has ever been known to cure a Bun- 
on. 


48 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


EVERY WOMAN 


WwHo 


Reads the Woman's Journal | 


SHOULD OWN A COPY OF 


The Duties of Women 


Y 
FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
To read and lend. 





New cheap edition, Paper binding.... ...... 25 cents 
Fine cloth edition,......... SUSecocccccesoccces $1.00 


For sale at the office of 





5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 








**Spirited, incisive essays,” 


Common Sense 
About Women. 


By T. W. HIGGINSON. Treating of—1. Physiolo- 
gy. 2. Temperance, 3. Home. 4. Society. 5. 
Education. 6. Industry. 7. Principles of Govern- 
ment. 8. Suffrage and Objectious to Suffrage. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“Colonel Higginson is known as one of the most 
able advocates of Woman Suffrage in this country, 
and this latest word from him on .he subject which 
petesenes so Vital an interest for him is characterized 
»y his accustomed earnestness and clearness of style. 
The book may well be counted an arsenal by the 
friends of ‘progress for woman.’ *’—Sunday Globe. 

“This is one of the very best books ever written on 
the subject of the many woman questions that are 
claiming attentionin our time. It is exactly what its 
name indicates.’’—Cincinnati Commercial. 

“We need not say that the arguments are strong, 
the illus:rations apt, and the style graceful. These 
are the necessary accompaniments of Mr. Higgin- 
son's literary work. for ourselves, we are quite sat- 
isfled that the book is well pamed, and that it con- 
tainscommon sense about women.’’—New Bedford 
Mercury. 





**A study of Parisian manners.’ 


Numa Roumestan. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Author of ‘Kings in 
Exile.”’ “Tartarin of Tarascon,” etc. Translated 
by VIRGINIA CHAMPLAIN. With ten illustra- 
tions, Cloth, $1.00, 

“It was already famous before it was published in 
book form, for it had appeared simultaneously in 
L’Itiustration at Paris,in tne Independance Belge 
at Bruseele, andin the Newe Freie Presse at Vienna. 
Now it 18 reproduced in half a aozen Paris »nd pro- 
vincial journals, and an enterprising publisher has 
bought the right to print an illustrated edition of it 
in weekly parts. In short. Alphonse Daudet made 
atleas 80,000 francs from his novel before it appear- 
ed in a volume, and the firet edition of the voinme 
numbered 45,000 copies. Such a pecuniary success 
has hitherto been very rare in France.” 

* Che dainty studies of country life with which he 
charmed the readers of less than twenty years ago 
have gradually given place to more elaborate works, 
until he now takes his place perLaps at the head of 
ail living writers of fiction. To a method that is 
realistic in the extreme he adds the most exquisite 
facultic s of expression. 

“His fine quality of humor has more than once 
called forth favorable comparison with Dickens.” 


**A belpful book.” 


Who Wrote It? 


An Index to the Authorship of the most noted works 
in Ancient and Modern Literature. By WILLIAM 
A. WHEELER. Edited by CHARLES Q&. 
WHEELER. Cioth, $2.00. 

“A convenient and helpfui little book, designed to 
answer the question, Who wrote it? Often one of 
great perplexity, when a paragraph trom some 
old author comes belore us, or aline of poetry is very 
opportunely quoted, and ove woul. like to know 
who has said so good a thing, or to whose brain we 
are indebted for a line of poetry happily quoted.”— 
Detroit Post and Tribune. 

Prof. William D. Whitney, of Yale College, writes: 
“Thaveturned it over with great interest and no 
emall profit, finding in it abundance of valuable or 
entertaining information, and shall expect to resort 
to it often. It seems to me to meet, and successfully, 
au general want, and | should think it mast meet with 
wide favor, The author’s name is a sufficient guar- 
antee of its accuracy and its richness in the fruits of 
curious research,”* 


For sae by all Booksellers and sent post paid on 
receipt of price. Catalogues free on appiication. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, 
47 Franklin Street, up stairs, Boston, 





JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches, with un- 
published Fragments and Tributes from Men and 
Women of Letters. 1 vol. 8vo, $2.00. 


“No man was more fortunate than James T. Fields 
in his friends; one is tempted to say that po one was 
more fortunate in his whole life. Tributes of respect 
and affection for him have been poured out from the 
hearts not only of men and women devoted to art 
aud to letters, who found in him a friend and a help- 
erto the public recognition and fame which they 
sought, but from a host in purely private life who 
sought him for advice in study and in reading, and 
for guidance when they stood atthe partiny of the 
ways. Now comes the story of his own private life, 
told by his wife, and a more exquisite story of do- 
mestic peace and bappiness was never printed. .. . 
The Personal Sketches tell even more than this of the 
great humanity of Mr. Fields’s character, and are full 
of pleasant incidents. The diary, kept by Mrs. 
Fields, records ‘heir European travels, and their in- 
tercourse with the distinguished men, of whom Mr. 
Fields afterwards wrote in his ‘Yesterdays with Au- 
thors,’ and in his lectures. Interesting as the book 
is for its literary and per-onal] notes and its charac- 
teristic anecdotes, its chief charm is in what it tells 
of Mr. Fields’s private character, and in what it tells 
of the noble and beautifal home life of one of the 
most active of men.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


“As we read it, we get a view of the literary men 
and life of the last forty years, as vivid in its person- 
ality as itis delightful reading for its freshness and 
vivacity of style."—N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 


Aspects of Poetry. 


Being Lectures delivered at Oxford. By JOHN 
CAMPBELL SHAIRP. LL.D., Professor of Poetry, 
Oxford; author of “Culture and Religion,’ ‘Po. 
etic Interpretation of Nature,” and “Stndies in 
Poetry and Philosophy.”’ 1vol. 16mo, $1.50. 


ConTente: The Province of Poetry; Criticism and 
Creation; The Spiritual Side of Poetry; The Poet a 
Revealer; Poetic Style in Modern English Poetry; 
Virgil as a Religious Poet: Scottish Song, and Burns; 
Shelley asa Lyric Poet; The Poetry of the Scottish 
Highlands,—Ossian; Modern Gaelic Bards,—Dun- 
can MacIntyre; The Three Yarrows; the White Doe 
of Rylstone; The Homeric Spirit in Walter Scott; 
Prose Poets; Tnomas Carlyle; Cardinal Newmat. 


The list of subjects indicates how engaging a book 
this is. and those who have read Principal Shairp’s 
previous volumes will eagerly welcome it. 


Noah Webster: 


VOL. Il. OF “AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS.” 

By HORACE E. SCUDDER, author of -‘‘Stories and 
Romances,” “Boston Town,” etc, With a fine 
Portrait. $1.25. 


In this book Mr. Scudder, in the clear and attract- 
ive styie. which has made him justly popular, nar- 
rates the events of Noah Webster's career, and shows 
how his various writings, and notably his work on 
his Dictionary. fitted into and aided the intellectual 
development of America. Itis a book of special in- 
terest, and admirably continues the series so happily 
begun by Mr. Warner's “Irving.”’ 





(For sale by al! Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 





A Memorial of the 150th Anniversary of 
. Washington's Birthday (1732). 


Original Portraits of 
Washington. 


By ELIZABETH BRYANT JOHNSON. Richi 
bonna in bevelled boards. 1 vol. Quarto. Full 
gilt. $10.00. 

Sixty portraits, reproduced by the Heliotype pro- 
cess, from paintings and sculptures by Bopiey, 
Peale. Trumbull, Siuart, St. Memin, Houdon, Cerac- 
chi, Canova, Chantrey, Greenough, Crawford, Pow- 
ers, Ward, and oi here. 

Two hundred and fifty broad quarto pages of de- 
scription, incidents, anecdotes, and biovraphica: de- 
tails, A work of grest historical value and interest. 

An eminent critic says: “Apart from the splendid 
dress in which it will appear, we have been impressed 
with the vast amount of labor and research which 
must have been expended in the collection of mate- 
rial, as well as the loyalty to her subject which has 
been needed for its successful accomplishment. 
There is a sort of enthusiasm which seems to sur- 
round the book like an atmosphere, never obtrusive 
nor exaggerated, yet so pervasive that the reader, 
however prosaic in regard to ‘olden days,’ must needs 
feel its subtle influence, .. . Let us rejoice to know 
that there are many who, like Guizot, still honor 
Washington as a lofty type of manhood, Miss 
Johnston has brought to her task, if task it can be 
called which is so plainly a labor of love, an indom:- 
table patience, a singlenese of purpose, and accuracy 
of detail which would alore suffice to give the re- 
sults an honorable place in pictorial literature. To 
these she has added the discrimination of an art lov- 
er, an absolute essential for such work. The po: traits 
of Washington have been sought for far and near, in 
oil, in marble, or on ivory, aud the history of each 
given with charming touches of incident and de- 
scription, besides a sketch of every artist in connec- 
tion with his special work. The large number of the 
finely-execut opies of the more noted portraits 
adds to the duty of this livre deluxe.” 


The Elder and the Younger 
Booth. 


By MRS. ASIA BOOTH CLARKE. Volume III. of 
the “American-Actor Series.’ [lustrated with five 
portraits and twofac-similes. Oue volume. 12mo, 
Price $1 25. 

The American-Actor Series has already won the 
very highest commendations in its first two volumes, 
—Lawrence Barrett’s “Edwin Forrest,” and William 
Winter's *‘ (he Jeffersons.”’ The forthcoming biog- 
raphy, written by the sister of Edwin Booth, and 
crowded with interesting anccdotes and reminiecen- 
ce- of Junius Bretus Booth, and his famous son, fally 
8.stains the high reputation won by its predecessors. 





Familiar Allusions, 


A Hand-Book of Miscellaneous Information, includ- 
ing the names of celebrated Statues, Paintings, 
Palaces, Country-Seats, Ruins. Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, etc. Seaun be 
William A. Wheeler (author of Noted Names ef 
Fiction”); completed and edited by Charles G. 
Wheeler. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $3.00. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


MRS. A. M. DIAZ’ BOOKS. 


THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 

These are the rollicking letters from age | at board- 
ing-school—a real human boy, as Mrs, Partington 
would say-—-to the family at home—with a few home 
letters -cattered in. The illustrations are largely 
fac-rimiles of William Henry’s own pen drawings of 
himself and other boys. Price $1.00. 

WILLIAM HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS. 

The after school life of Willi m Henry with his 
friends. Lliustrated. Price $1.00, 

LUCY MARIA, 

Told in letters like the William Henry books, this 
story for the older girls is as fascinating and sensible 
as anything Mrs. Diaz has written. The illustrations 
are by Mary Hallock Foote. Price $1.00. 

CHRISTMAS MORNING, 

One hundred and eighty wee stories, fumny and 
sensible, crisp and fresh, with now and then one in 
thyme, and 180 pictures. Boards, $1.25; cloth, $1.50. 

POLLY COLOGNE. 

The story of a rag do}! that is lost, her curious and 
funny adventures, the adventures of the dog that 
Joses her and is sent to find her, and the adventures 
of the twin Jimmyjohns, make up one of tne most 
amusing stories ever written for little folks. The 
book nas 120 illustrations by Boz. Cloth, $1.00. 
KING GRIMALKUM AND PUSSYANITA; OR 

THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS, 

More jolly and quaint and pathetic cat stories, and 
more beautiful and laughable cat pictures, than were 
ever before gathered between two covers; and the 
covers themselves are very unique in colors and sil- 
ver. Quarto, price $1.25. 

A STORY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

Sixteen amusing stories, including “Lilly Dilly’’ 
and a “Letter from Santa Claus,”’ with illustrations, 


Price $1.00. 
THE JIMMYJOHNS. 

Including t! e story of the inimitable twins, a doz- 
en others, together with the rhymed ballad of “The 
House that Jack Built,’’ and half adozen dramas and 
dialogues for home and schoo! acting—with 25 illus- 
trations. Price $1.00. 


Wide Awake 


sends greeting to the WHOLE WORLD OF YOUNG 
FOLKS, and promises such 4 store of treasures as an 
immense amount of money can procure from best 
authors and artists who are working bravely for our 


young folks. 

WIDE AWAKE 
Greatly enlarged is only $2.50 a year. 

LITTLE FOLKS’ READER 

75 centsa year. The Little Folks’ Readeris a six 
teen page quarto, exquisitely gotten up in every de 
tail of letterpress and illustrations, 

THE PANSY 
A Pictorial Weekly Paper for Young People. Edi- 
ted by Mrs. G. R. Alden, author of the Pansy Books. 


50 cents a@ year. 
BABYLAND 

50 cents ayear. It is full of large. gay pictures, 
sweet little stories anc jingles, and very funny draw- 
ings for copying on -lates. 

Send subscriptions to D. LOTHROP & Cu., Pub- 
a and Booksellers, 32 Franklin Street. Boston, 

ass. 





MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY’S 


Analyzed Alphabets 


AND OTHER SIGNS, 


This is a novelty in the wsy of instruction and en- 
tertainment, consisting of aset of fascinating little 
blocks, with which the forms of al: the characters of 
the alphabet, both Jarge and small, the numerals, the 
signs of punctuation, etc.,can be constructed from 
their primary elements of line and curve, 

With each set of blocks are furnished twenty cards 
in colored lithographs, showing the manner of con- 
struction of ail the characters; also a little circular of 
explanation, and direction for tne games. 

ut up in neat boxes, in which the blocks are com- 
pactly and attractively arranged. 

Price of smaller set, 30 cents; of the larger set, $2. 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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All communications for the Woman’s JouRNAL 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 

OURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
businesss department of the paper, must be addres 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This henge 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose. " 





MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS SENATE. 

It is understcod, as we go to press, that 
the Joint Special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage are about to report a bill in the 
Massachusetts Senate, conferring suffrage 
on women in municipal elections and town 
meetings. We advise the petitioners and 
their friends to watch the papers and be 
present at the discussion; which will prob- 
ably take place within a day or two. 

H. B. B. 





or 


QUERY BY ABBY KELLY FOSTER. 
WorcESTER, Mass., rls, 1882. 

Dear JouURNAL:—What is’ {fe meaning 
of the organization of a ‘‘National Woman 
Suffrage Association of Massachusetts,” as 
aunounced in your number of Feb. 11? 
Have we not a Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association which has been doing val- 
iant work in this State for fourteen years? 
And have we not a New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, with headquarters at 
Boston, to aid such States in New England 
as need aid? and is there not room for all 
those who wish to serve the cause in those 
organizations? 

Again I ask, why this new movement, 
which came, giving no notice of its inten- 
tions in any public way, so far as appears? 

I wait for a reply, 

Apsy Key Fosrzr. 


The above came to us last week just too 
late to use. We know no good reason for 
two Massachusetts Suffrage Societies. The 
State Society which has existed many 
years, uses every legitimate means to for- 
ward the cause, such as lectures, conven- 
tions, leaflets, petitions to the selectmen of 
the towns, to the Legislature, and to Con- 
gress, and it welcomes the codperation of 
all the men and women of the State. 

Of course the right of any one to forma 
society or societies is not in question. 

L. 8. 





~oe 
THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 
The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has just printed 80,000 Woman Suf- 
frage Leaflets for gratuiteus distribution. 
Each leaflet contains a condensed argu- 
ment. We offer them at ten cents a hun- 
dred at No. 5 Park street, or at fifteen 
cents per hundred,post-paid,by mail. Each 
package contains twenty five each, viz: 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, 
by Rev. J. W. Bashford. 
Independence Day for Women, 
by Judges Warren and Wallace. 
A Plea for Universal Suffrage, 
by Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 
The Nonsense of It, 
by T. Wentworth Higginson. 
Thus for one dollar you can place a plea 
for Woman Suffrage in 1000 families. Let 
every suffragist distribute these Leaflets, 
and make converts by hundreds. Let there 
be light! H. B. B. 





=. 
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TORN FROM THEIR MOTHER. 


The New Orleans Daily Picayune, of Feb. 
16, describes a painful scene—children torn 
from their mother in the court room, in obe- 
dience to a decree of court. 


Some time ago W. H. Barnes applied for 
a writ of habeas corpus to compel his wife, 
who he claimed bad deserted him, to deliver 
up his two minor children, Fannie Adeline 
and Blanche Ethel to hiscare. Judge Hous- 
ton was made acquainted with the facts of 
the case, and continued it several times in 
order to allow the institution of divorce pro- 
ceedings, so that the question of the custody 
of the children could be settled in another 
way. No such proceedings being instituted, 
he was compelled, yesterday, to declare the 
father entitled to the possession of the little 
ones. The relator asked that the children 
be turned over to him immediately, and 
upon the judge giving the order the Deoety 
Sheriff stepped over to where the mother 
sat grasping ber babes, almost frantic at the 
thought of separation from her darlings, 
and took them from her. Mrs. Barnes pressed 
the little ones close to her, and when made 
to release her passionate hold, her pent-up 
grief burst forth in a heart-rending shriek, 
and she threw herself upon the floor, im- 
ploring piteously that her children be re- 
stored to her. 

Not one person in the court room gazed 
upon the mother’s woe unmoved, and sym- 
pathetic tears rose unbidden in many un 
eye. Inspite of her protestations, however, 
the stern mandate of the law was carried 
out, and the girls were taken away from the 
building. She, the heart-broken mother, 
who would fain have gone with them, and 
who it is said lived apart from her husband 
through no fault of hers, gazed after her lov- 
ing children with longing, yearning looks, 


and when she could see them no more, sank 
down almost lifeless, with a groan which 
told plainer than words can tell of the suf- 
ferings of a mother whose babes are torn 
from her breast. 

After thirty years of agitation, Kansas is 
the only State in the Union where a wife is 
recognized by law as equal guardian of her 
own children. Louisiana is not the only 
State where a scene like that above describ- 
ed may be enacted. And yet we are told 
that ‘‘women have all the rights they 


want!” L. 8 
o>o___-—_-—- 
GAINS ON CAPE COD.—WHAT ONE 
WOMAN DID. 


The town meeting at Eastham has voted 
to petition the Legislature for a law giving 
Municipal Suffrage to women. This is the 
way it came about. 

When the time for the town meeting 
came, one woman went to the meeting, as 
she has alone, for three years. The war- 
rant for our petition was read. A pro- 
found silence followed. Every eye turned 
to the solitary woman. It was her cause 
and the cause of all the women of Massa- 
chusetts that was to be voted up or down. 

Presently a man whose face is toward 
the past, and not to the future, rose and 
made a speech which would have stirred 
the blood of a much more lymphatic per- 
son than the quiet, solitary woman who 
sat and listened. When he sat down, she 
arose, unasked, but also not forbidden, and 
made a speech rich in results, for when the 
chairman called for the vote it was given 
‘tyes,” for our article. 

Then another man with his face also to 
the past, said the speech of Mrs. Chipman 
sounded very nice. ‘But St. Paul says, 
the man is the head of the woman. Her 
desire shall be to her husband and he shall 
rule over her,” ‘‘Women should be chaste, 
keepers at home,” etc., etc., etc. To this 
Mrs. Chipman replied, ‘‘St. Paul also rec- 
ommended celibacy. Why don’t you fol- 
low him in that?” But he was silent. 

Here is a good example. Let women at- 
tend the town-meetings. In many other 
towns, their cause will get more considera- 
tion if they are on the spot. Their pres- 
ence may even turn the scale in our favor. 
One woman in such a place is worth a doz- 
en men, L. 8. 





iit _ 
TAX-PAYING WOMEN IN OREGON. 

The New North West (Oregon) of the 9th 
inst., quotes the names of thirty women in 
Multnomah County, who are taxed on more 
than ten thousand dollars, and says very 
justly: 

Not one of these women has as much to 
say in the administration of public affairs, 
or the disposition of her taxes, as the com- 
mon loafer and vagrant that lounges about 
the vile dens of the city. Is there any ne- 
cessity of argument to show the injustice 
of this? Could there be a better refutation 
of the oft-heard declaration, that this is a 
true republican government? Yet this is 
the boasted land of ‘‘no taxation without 
representation.” 

It would be good service to the cause of 
Woman Suffrage if some one in every 
town would make a business of finding, 
from the town records, the amount of 
property owned by women, and the taxes 
they pay on it. The records would not be 
refused probably in any town, if asked for 
this purpose. Who will begin this at once? 

L. 3. 
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OBJECTIONS TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The remonstrants against Womau Suf- 
frage, after asking for a hearing, were un- 
able or unwilling to state any objections, 
although invited to do so. We propose to 
name and answer briefly those most often 
made, 

1. Suffrage is not a right of anybody. 

To say so is to deny the principlés of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill 
of Rights. ‘Governments derive their just 
powers from consent of the governed” —wo- 
men are governed. ‘‘Taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny”—women are taxed. 
‘*Political power inheres in the people”’—wo- 
men are people. To deny these principles 
is to justify despotism. ‘The men who re- 
fuse the ballot to women can show no title 
to their own.” 

2. Who ask for Woman Suffrage? 

Five thousard citizens of Massachusetts 
have petitioned for it within six weeks. 
More than 50,000 others have petitioned for 
it in previous years. Nota dollar has ever 
been spent in circulating these petitions. 
Repeated efforts have beeu made and money 
spent to circulate petitions against Wo- 
man Suffrage, and they have failed. 

3. What men have favored Woman Suf- 
Srage? 

Among others, Abraham Lincola, Chief 
Justice Chase, William Lioyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Samuel G. Howe, John 
G. Whittier, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, President 
Hayes, Governors Banks, Boutwell, Claflin, 
Washburn, Talbot, and Long, Senators Geo. 
F. Hoar and Henry L. Dawes, John M. 
Forbes, Robert Collyer, Bishops Haven, 
Bowman and Simpson, Neal Dow, George 
William Curtis, the republicans of Massa- 
chusetts in successive platforms since 1870. 
The national republican platforms of 1872 





and 1876. 





4. What women have favored Woman Suf- 
Srage? 

Among others, Margaret Fuller, Lydia 
Maria Child, Francis D. Gage, Lucretia 
Mott, Florence Nightingale, Eilzabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Clara Barton, Frances E. Willard, Abby 
W. May, Lucy Stone, Ednah D. Cheney, 
Frances Power Cobbe, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Mary Clemmer. 

5. Most women do not want to vote. For 
three years women have been able to vote 
in Massachusetts for school committee; 
yet only 6679 registered year before last. 
Hence itis inferred that the majority are 
indifferent or opposed to voting. 


Voting for school committee is only a 
small and disjointed part of the system of 
Municipal Suffrage. It does not include a 
vote on the management of schools, or a 
share in the nomination of candidates. 
Small as it is, the right is restricted, in the 
case of women, by limitations which make 
it troublesome and costly to exercise. A 
woman must apply to be taxed and regis- 
tered. She must give a statement under 
oath of all her property, and thus incur tax- 
ation to an extent which most men escape. 
Under parallel conditions not 500 men 
would have voted for school committee. 
That nearly 7000 women have done so, under 
such restrictions, is a proof of eminent and 
unselfish public spirit. Except in years of 
presidential election a majority of men do 
not vote. 

6. The number of women voting has dimin- 
ished each year since School Suffrage for wo- 
men was granted, 

Yes; but the number of men voting has 
also diminished each year since School Suf- 
frage for women was granted, and in a still 
greater ratio. In Boston in 1881 the regis- 
tered male voters numbered 4639 less than 
in 1880, a falling off of 8 per cent, while the 
registered female voters fell off 24, a falling 
off of only 3 per cent. In both cases the 
fallng off was due toa general lack of politi- 
cal interest, which temporarily affected both 
sexes. In the case of women it is due also 
to the limitation of the right, and the vexa- 
tious restrictions imposed upon the registra- 
tion of women by the present law. 

7%. It is a step that once taken can never be 
recalled. 

Municipal Suffrage for women,on the con- 
trary,is an experiment which can be repealed 
at any time by a Leg'slature of men alone, 
elected by men alone. If the presence of 
women at town-meetings and municipal 
elections proves distasteful to the men, the 
Legislature will soon repeal the law. Every 
fair-minded opponent of Woman Suffrage 
should vote for Municipal Woman Suffrage, 
in accordance wita Governor Long’s reeom- 
mendation, as the shortest way to put an 
end to the agitation for Woman Suffrage by 
exposing its evils. 

8. We have too many voters now. 

Where will you draw the line? No one 
proposes to disfranchise any class of men 
who now vote. Every extension of suf- 
frage has proved on the whole a benefit to 
all concerned; first to poor white men; then 
to ignorant colored men; why not now to 
intelligent women? Are democrats who 
have given suffrage to poor men of foreign 
birth or republicans who have forced neg- 
ro suffrage on the reluctant South, afraid to 
share political power with their own intell- 
igent mothers, sisters, wives, and daught- 
ers? 

9. Women are represented already. 

Men cannot represent women, because 
they are unlike women. Women asa class 
have tastes, interests and occupations 
which they alune can adequately represent. 
Men specially represent material interests, 
women will specially represent the interests 
of the home. 

10. Only bad and ignorant women would 
vote, 

Our three years experience of school suf- 
frage for women, proves the contrary. 
The 6679 women who have voted, are ad- 
mitted to be good and intelligent. The de- 
mand for suffrage comes from the respect- 
ed leaders and educated representatives of 
their sex. No woman can vote in Massa- 
chnsetts unless she can read and write. 

11. Jt is contrary to experience. 

Not so. In England women have voted 
for twelve years in municipal elections, 
and Hon. Jacob Bright has just written to 
this legislature that in England woman 
suffrage has proved ‘‘good for woman, 
good for Parliament, and good for the 
country.” It has worked so well there 
that it has just been extended to the wo- 
men of Scotland. Are American women 
aloae unfit to be trusted with political re- 
sponsibilities? 

12. There is no precedent in this country. 

In Wyoming, women have voted for 
twelve years On all questions, on the same 
terms as men. Governor Hoyt has again 
announced in his annual message that Wo- 
man Suffrage is a success. Three succes- 
sive governors,—Campbell, Thayer, and 
Hoyt,—the judges of the Supreme Court, 
the delegates in Congress, the presiding el- 
der of the M. E. Church, the newspapers 
of both parties, all agree that Woman Suf- 
frage works well and gives satisfaction in 
Wyoming. 


13. It would put the control of the State in 
the hands of the foreign element. 

There are in Massachusetts, 456,000 wo- 
men over twenty years old, who can read 
and write; 329,000 of these are Ameri- 
cans; 127,000 of foreign birth. (See 
Carroll D. Wright’s statistics for 1875.) 

14. Jt would put Boston under Roman 
Catholic control. 

There are in Boston, 146,794 women 
over twenty years old, who can read and 
write; 108,035 of these are Americans, 
38,759 are of foreign birth. (See Carroll 
D. Wright as above.) 

15. Jt would diminish respect for women. 

Voting is power. Power always com- 
mands respect. To be weak is to be mis- 
erable. How many men are tolerated in 
society only because they are rich and 
powerful. Woman armed with the ballot 
will be stronger and more respected than 
evcr before. 

16. ltis contrary to the Bible. 

Notso. In the beginning, we are told, 
God made man in his own image male and 
female, and gave them dominion; not man 
dominion over woman. Among the Jews, 
God’s chosen people, Deborah, the wife of 
Lapidoth, a married woman, was Judge, 
and led their armies to victory. In Christ 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor 
free, male nor female, but all are one. Wo- 
men as well as men are commanded to ‘‘call 
no man master.” Nowhere is it said in the 
Bible to women, ‘*Thou shalt not vote.” 

17. Women have not physical strength to en- 
Sorce iaws,; therefore they should not help make 
them. 

One half our male voters have not physical 
strength to enforce lnws, yet they help make 
them. Most lawyers, judges, physicians, 
ministers, merchants, editors, authors, 
legislators and congressmen, and all men 
over forty-five years old are exempt from 
military service on the ground of physical in- 
capacity. (See statistics of the late war.) Vot- 
ing is the authoritative expression of an opin- 
ion. It requires intelligence,conscience,and 
patriotism, not mere muscle. All the phy- 
sical force of society is subject to call to en- 
force law, but cannot create law. Moral 
force, such as women possess, is as neces- 
sary as physical force to national well 
being. 

18. If women vote they must fight. 

Women are the mothers of men. Lucy 
Stone says: ‘‘Some woman perils her life 
for her country every time a soldier 
is born. Day and night she does pick- 
et duty by his cradle. For years she is 
his quarter master, and gathers his ra- 
tions. And then, when he becomes a man 
and a voter,he looks his mother in the face, 
and says, ‘If you want to vote you must 
first go and kill somebody.’ It is a cow- 
ard’s argument!” 

19. Jt will make domestic discord when wo- 
men vote contrary to their husbands. 

In cases where husbands and’ wives vote 
together it will be an additional source of 
sympathy and bond of union. In cases 
where they vote differently they will agree 
to differ,as they now doin religious matters. 
A man will not respect his wife the less be- 
cause she has an opinion of her own and is 
free to express it. 

20. Jt will only double the vote—women will 
vote as their husbands do. 

Then the family will cast two votes in- 
stead of one. But the quality of the voters 
changes the quality of politics. A political 
party of men and women will not be the 
same as a party of men alone. Women are 
more peaceable, refined, temperate, chaste, 
economical, humane, and law-abiding than 
men. These qualities willinfluence the 
character of the government. The united 
votes of men and women will give the fullest, 
fairest, and most accurate expression of 
public opinion. H. B, B 
oe 


THE SOCIAL TEMPERANCE UNION. 

The Social Temperance Union is just 
what its name implies—an organization in 
which all friends of témperance, of every 
shade of opinion, may dine together and 
listen to addresses by invited guests and 
each other, on subjects connected with the 
causes oftemperance. Itsmembershipcom- 
prises every shade of opinion; persons pledg- 
ed and unpledged to total abstinence; advo- 
cates of legal and of moral suasion; believ- 
ers in license and in prohibition, Republi- 
cans, Democrats and third-narty-men. No 
one is excluded who desires to promote the 
cause of temperance in any way or to any 
degree. The utmost freedom of expression 
is welcomed, and the most various methods 
are subjects of consideration. Men and wo- 
men are alike members and officers, guests 
and speakers. The platform is free to all, 
and the widest divergencies of opinion are 
welcomed on the basis of mutual courtesy 
and good will. In short,it is a communion 
festival of all who stand for the supremacy 
of reason and conscience over physical ap- 


petite. 
The fourth monthly banquet of this emi- 


nently liberal and philanthropic association 
took place last Friday afternoon. About 
150 ladies and gentlemen sat down together 
to an excellent dinner, after which they en- 
joyed brilliant and earnest addresses by 
Rev. O. B. Gifford, of Boston, Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, of Clinton, Iowa, Elijah Morse, of 





Canton, Rev. H. A. Cooke, of the Beth- 





—s 


el church, George B. Dexter,, of the News. 
boy’s Reading Room, Hon.J.M.8. Williams, 
of Brookline, and Mrs. McLaughlin, of 
South Boston. As invited guests, among 
many others, were Mr. Stearns, of New 
York, Miss Mary F. Eastman,of Tewksbury, 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw, of East Dennis, and 
Mrs. H. 8. Diggs, of Lawrence, Kansas, 
Every one of the addresses was good ‘and 
timely. That of Mr. Gifford was lively and 
amusing, as an after-dinner speech should 
be, abounding in anecdotes and overflowing 
with wit and good humor, 

Mrs. Foster followed in a most eloquent 
and convincing address, She related the 
history of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, growing out of the crusade, 
then seeking to influence legislative and 
political action, and culminating in a de- 
mand for suffrage for women, as an indis- 
pensable means of establishing temperance, 

Thus “‘all roads lead to Rome.” No ef- 
ficient temperance meeting can now be held 
which does not insensibly become a Woman 
Suffrage meeting ere it closes. We wel- 
come the Social Temperance Union, as a 
new ally in securing equal rights for wo- 
men. H. B. B. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR KANSAS. 

We give below extracts from a private 
letter, which have so true a ring and such 
a spirit of work, that they are like a tonic, 
and too good to keep. The same purpose, 
and he!pful spirit, if felt by suffragists gen- 
erally, Would soon carry our cause: 


Dear Lucy Stone:—Please find enclosed 
a money order for five dollars. I wish to 
renew my subscription for the JouRNAL, 
which expires the present week, with half of 
the money. Send the other $2.50 to the 
“division under fire.” Send it in any form 
you please—tracts, WOMAN’s JOURNALS, or 
money. Itis the widow’s mite. I wish it 
were thousands of dollars. 

I send in the same mail with this letter a 
petition,signed by our solid business men,to 
the U. 8. Senate, asking for a suffrage 
amendment. 

When we note the gain which the cause 
has made within thirty years, the most de- 
spondent must rejoice. Women will never 
forget how much they owe the JOURNAL, 
and all the noble men and women who have 

iven their lives to right the wrongs of ages. 

he good seed scattered by yourself and 
others so generously in the past in Kansas, 
has taken root and is bearing good and 
abundant harvests. 

Please remember me to your husband. I 
presume he has forgotten me (I met him at 
Prof. Norton’s when you were both stop- 
ping there), but I never forget a man who 
speaks or works for the enfranchisement of 
women. Gratefully your friend, 

J. H. 8. 
———- -— emo - 
MISSOUURI AND NEBRASKA. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of Mis- 
souri held an interesting monthly meeting in 
St. Louis last week, a full report of which 
will appear next week. 

The report of the spirited annual meeting 
in Nebraska will also appear next week in 
our columns. 
oe 


MRS. CAMPBELL IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





We contirue our brief account of the se- 
ries of Woman Suffrage meetings which 
are being held by Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell, in Worcester County, under the au- 
spices of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

At Ashby, Feb. 14, the meeting was held 
in the town hall. Rev. G. 8. Shaw opened 
with prayer and appropriate remarks. A 
good audience of interested listeners were 
present. ‘fhis little town, on the northern 
borders of the State, has in it many intelli- 
gent, progressive people, and some women 
who are interested in the government and 
institutions under which they live. 

At West Townsend, Feb. 16, Seminary 
Hall was well filled, notwithstanding the 
bad travelling, for the water stood to the 
depth of six inches in many places in the 
roads. Edward Ordway, Esq. opened the 
meeting with some earnest words on the 
right side, and read an extract from the 
message of Governor Hoyt of Wyoming. 
The women who are taxed begin to feel dis- 
satisfied in this town. 

At Pepperell, Feb. 17, the meeting was 
held in Prescott Hall. The Unitarian min- 
ister, Rev. Mr. Babbage, who has been pas- 
tor over the church in this place for more 
than fifty years, presided and took occasion 
to speak words of cheer and encourage- 
ment. The night was cold and windy, the 
roads unfit for sleighing or wheeling, and 
on that account the audience was small. 
But there were some present who never at- 
tended a Woman Suffrage meeting before, 
and their expressions of interest proved 
that the meeting had not been in vain. 

At Dunstable, Feb. 18, Parker’s Hall was 
filled with men and women eager to hear 
what could be said in favor of woman’s 
voting. The subject was so new and 
strange that many were there from curios 
ity alone. Some said, ‘‘Home is the place 
for women.” A few extracts from Mr. 
Bowditch’s address, showing the difference 
between the law for the widow and the wid- 
ower, caused quite a ‘sensation, and one said 
to another: “Did you know that was the 
law?” ‘Why don’t they change it?” The 
question is being asked by the women of 
that town, and the men cannot answer it. 
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One man said: ‘‘We send our best men to 
the Legislature,” which only proves that 
even the best men cannot represent women. 

At Tyngsborough, Feb. 20, a good audi- 
ence of intelligent men and women assem- 
pled in the hall of the Public Library build- 
ing, to listen to the lecture on equal rights 
for women. Mr. Batchelder, principal of 
the high school, presided. There were pres- 
ent quitea number of persons from New 
Hampshire, this town being very near the 
State line. The men of this village are 
many of them in sympathy with the cause, 
but the women are very timid about asking 
for themselves. 

From private letters we gather interesting 
additional particulars in regard to these 
meetings. Mr. Luther Stone writes that in 
those towns where no Woman Suffrage 
meetings have ever before been held, it is 
very hard to make arrangements. No one 
wants to entertain the speaker or help in 
any way. But Mrs. Campbell finds the 
largest audiences often in these very places. 
For instance, on Saturday night, at Dun- 
stable, the hall was nearly full, and good 
attention given. Everywhere people take 
eagerly the papers and leaflets which are 
sent for distribution. Mrs, Cumpbell hap- 
pened to reach Dunstable the day the se- 
lectmen were preparing the warrant for the 
town-meeting. They took dinner at the 
same house. They had received the request 
to put an article in the warrant to vote to 
petition the Legislature to grant municipal 
suffrage to women, but mislaid it. Mrs. 
Campbell gave them papers and leaflets, and 
showed them what the Governor of Wyom- 
ing says, after twelve years’ trial. They 
promised to make an effort in town-meet- 
ing. Almost all these back towns have 
clubs of some kind, and discuss questions 
of interest. Mrs. Campbell says, “I have 
already given away every copy of the ‘Nine 
Years in Wyoming’ to men who said they 
wanted to get proof for their lyceum dis- 
cussions. How ignorant of our question 
people are, even in this State!” L. 8, 

7~oe 
MEDICAL CO-EDUCATION ENDANGERED. 

We are sorry to learn that the effort to 
exclude a woman from the position of house 
physician of the Massachusetts Homcop- 
athic Hospital, to which she has been 
already appointed by the faculty of the 
Boston University School of Medicine for 
pretminent scholarship, is persisted ia. To 
yield to the illiberal demand of a majority 
of the male students will be harmful to the 
reputation of the School. 

It is to be hoped that the trustees of the 
Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, an 
institution largely due to the efforts of wo- 
men, will not deny equal advantages to wo- 
men students, by refusing to confirm the 
nomination of Miss Dean as house physi- 
cian. Todo so will be to violate the prin- 
ciple of co-education, upon which students 
have been invited to enter the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. H. B. B. 





ome 


PROVISIONAL VOTING. 

Epiror JouRNAL:—I was somewhat sur- 

prised at learning from the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL that at the meeting held here I had 
been understood to counsel women to 
exercise the right of voting ‘‘even if in so 
dcing they should be obliged to organize a 
government of their own.” I did, if I rec- 
ollect rightly, say that if men were disfran- 
chised, as women are, they would organize 
voting, informally at first, but would claim 
to be the true government. I intended to 
urge that women, who are politically weak, 
referring to their present condition, would do 
well to take lessons of men, who are politi- 
cally strong. But it appears tome that my 
views were distinctly explained by remarks 
at the close of the meeting, when I saw that 
I was misapprehended. I only counselled 
women to exercise the right of voting, in 
such legal ways as may be open to them, 
and in such informal and provisional ways 
as would imply no antagonism with the 
laws, but would have moral effect only, and 
be the strongest petition woman can make 
for equal political rights. This I adhere to; 
but to talk in an unqualified way of setting 
up or “organizing a government of their 
own” would be sheer folly. 
: This wholly takes away the point of the 
question relative to expense. I freely ad- 
mit that there is no logical or equitable jus- 
tification for taxing women, citizens of res- 
ponsible character and natural intelligence, 
without giving them a legal right to a voice 
Telative to the disbursement of the money 
they may pay into thetreasury. Thatlegal 
right (they have the moral right already) I 
seek for them. If I urge them to vote pro- 
Visionally, it is not as laying unjust burdens 
upon them, but as pointing out one of the 
most effective methods of agitation. 

In this town, where the remark was 
made, it would not cost one dollar, certain- 
ly not more than one, for the women to 
come together by concert and vote upon 
the question whether licenses shall be is- 
sued or not. To meet as a caucus or for 
an informal ballot is a very different thing 
from organizing government in any full 
Sense, and in many parts of the State could 
be done with no expense. 

1 do not ask fdr explanation over signa- 





ture in the JouRNAL, but if you are satis- 
fiéd that the report was a misapprehension, 
or an error from brevity of statement, I 
should ‘be pleased to have an explanation in 
the paper.. I do not counsel women at all, 
relative to payment of taxes. It is for them 
to decide whether they will pay as a matter 
of expediency, or resist. 
Yours, for the cause, 
LYMAN CLARK. 


Petersham, Mass., Feb. 15, 1882, 
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SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT PETITIONS. 

The following petitions, from members 
of the American Woman Suffrage Associa. 
tion were forwarded to the Senators of their 
respective States, from this office, No. 5 
Park street, week before last. They have 
been presented in the U. S. Senate, and re- 
ferred to the select committee. 


Massachusetts. .A. E. Miller, M. D., and 205 others. 
Jonathan Drake, 302 


™ M. D. R. Barker, 4 6 
“ Galen Orr. 1970 ** 
“ Geo, M. Southwortb, o& * 
“ Mrs. R. A. Newell, 2 
os N. E. Howard, 7, « 
ad Sarah D. Knowles, Ss © 
“ Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 8 ‘“ 
“ Susan C. Vogl, Bs 
66 Asenath Jones, 2 « 
” Mary Packard, 568. Cis“ 
o Marianne D. Orvis, qé « 
“ Edward Whitney, 61 * 
“ Clara Armistead, a 
“ Burnett H. Williams, @e « 
“ Lydia Brown, 4 “ 
ss Mrs. Alice Wild, 7 « 
os Henry B. Learned, ) | 
‘» Eben W. Twing, 36 CS 
“ Mrs. F. A. Morgan, a =“ 
o Mrs. E. M. Haynes, 6s “ 
«6 Kiizabeth A. Turner, cy ad 
“ Augusta A, Sawyer, 64 CS 
o Charlotte Noble, 3 « 
ee Mary May, os 
aad . W. Vickery, 106 «=O 
Total,—27 petitions, with 1580 signers. 
TowS........cceees Mary M. Rueeell..... -....144 others. 
“ M. A. Chamberlain, ee 
bos Emily L. Miller, ys © 


Total—295 signers. 


New York...... yee E. Martin...........130 others, 
es ae a B. Alien, 114 ** 
“ Florence A. Francis, _ © 
sd Henry N. Page, 11606=C** 
” Mrs. E. G. Brown, 5B.Hiéi~SS 
“ Mrs. A. W. Gorton, 3 6C« 
- Mrs. Phalon Norris, 39 Ci«* 
Total,—515 signers. 
Wisconsin, ....Mrs. Lizzie C. Blood,......52 others. 
ed M. Palmer, 74 
Total,—128 signers. 
Gio vscccaces . Maggie C. Roath.........142 others. 
pod Hester White, ae 
* qondemeio, Cockville, 2 « 
” Wm. Merice, 20 * 
G. H. Fairbanks, 32. Cs 
Total, —242 signers. 
Pennsylvania...John Marshall.........+. 189 others, 
” Coates Preston, 11 ** 
* Maria F. Chandler, 3 
bes Benjamin Kent, Ss °° 
" Patience W. Kent, 23 “ 
Total,—343 signers. 
Minnesota...... P. A. Jewell....+0... . .24 others, 
Michigan....... Mrs. H. B. Kirby.......... 47 others. 
Connecticut....C. H. S. Davis..........++ 149 others. 


Several petitions for the same object were 
also sent in from friends in Delaware, Vir- 
ginia and Indiana. There were, in all, 59 
petitions, with more than 4000 signers who 
asked for a sixteenth amendment to the U. 
5. Constitution, to prohibit political dis- 
tinctions on account of sex; all of which 
were referred to the Select Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. 

As we recede from the era of reconstruc- 
tion, the practical value of such petitions 
seems to diminish. As a means of agita- 
tion they are useful. They may even serve 
as the basis of a congressional debate. But 
no one dreams that any such action will be 
seriously considered by Congress unless and 
until a number of States have first estab- 
lished Woman Suffrage. Therefore, the 
real work must be mainly done in the State 
Legislatures. The American Woman Suf- 
frage Association originated and maintain- 
ed petitions for a sixteenth amendment, 
when the National Association claimed 
suffrage for women under the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments. But it has al- 
ways emphasized State action, and has 
urged the formation of State societies as the 
primary means of securing the enfranchise- 
ment of women. H. B. B. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore lectured in Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, last week, says a corres- 
pondent of the Inter-Ocean. 


Mr. Elisha L. Hammond, whose death 
was noticed last week, had lived at Flor- 
ence, and not at Lawrence, as our types 
said. 


A strong effort is being made, by petition 
to the New York Legislature, to prohibit the 
manufacture of alcohol in that State as a 
beverage. 


The Chicago Jnter-Ocean deserves the 
thanks of all good people. It has taken up 
work the police dodged,and has published a 
two-page list of gamblers’ addresses. 


The motto of the Woman Suffrage col- 
umn, edited by Mrs. M. A. Brass in the 
Funiata (Nebraska) Herald, is, ‘*All are cre- 
ated free and equal.” 


The Spencer Sun advises our Legislature 
‘to honor itself by giving Municipal Suf- 
frage to women.” It thinks it would be 
well for that body to befor once ahead of 
the times. 


In the State Senate, last week, a mam- 
moth petition, with 34,976 signatures, pray- 
for a constitutional amendment prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, was presented. 





It is said that Miss Anna Dickinson is to 
begin an engagement at the Crystal Palace 
Theatre, London, June 5. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will be at the of- 
fice of the Woman’s JoURNAL, 5 Park street, 
every Wednesday, from 10°30 o'clock A. M., 
to 12.30 P. M. 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, as reported by 
Mrs, E. B. Duffey of the South Hersey Times, 
was the finest and most effective speaker at 
the late Suffrage Convention at Washing- 
ton. 


Mr. Charles D. Head, of the firm of Head 
& Perkins, has been elected president of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, in place of the late Mr. 
R. E. Apthorp. 


The address of the California Silk Asso- 
ciation is E. B. Barber, 13 Silver street, 
president, Mrs. Theodore H. Hittell, 808 
Turk street., coresponding Secretary, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Susan B. Anthony was sixty-two years 
old on the 15thinst. The equal suffrage so- 
ciety of Indianapolis celebrated the occa- 
sion. A biography was read and eulogis- 
tic speeches were made. 


There is a steady and noticeable advance 
in the Woman Suffrage cause in New York. 
The ladies in Brasher Falls have agreed to 
go en masse to the next school meeting and 
exercise the one right to the ballot conceded 
to them. 


Mrs. Mary F. Eastman will lecture on 
Woman Suffrage, in Millbury, on Friday, 
March 3. She also lectured at Westboro 
on the 16th, and in Florence on the 2\st. 
We shall hope for reports of these meet- 
ings. 

In one of the villages in western Massa- 
chusetts a young lady working in a factory 
teaches a botany class in Sunday school, 
studies Shakespeare, and leads the Amateur 
Dramatic Club. She honors her work and 
herself, and is honored in return, 

An effort is making in New York for the 
appointment of matrons at the police sta- 
tions, the argument being that, as many un- 
fortunate women are brought in nightly, 
they should have the protection of one of 
their own sex—a reasonable demand. 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford lectured recent- 
ly upon ‘‘Possibilities and Opportunities” 
in the lecture course at Bedford. Mrs. Lu 
cinda Hosmer says, ‘‘It was a lecture calcu- 
lated todo more good than many the pub- 
lic are willing to pay their hundreds for.”’ 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read last Sunday 
afternoon before the Cambridge ‘‘Sunday 
Club,” at the house of Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, some extracts from her journals in 
Greece. Prof. Everett, Goodwin, and Lan- 
man, with others, took part in the conver- 
sation which followed. 


The dialogue-oratorio of ‘‘Samuel” by Mr. 
Jerome Hopkins, was given at Tremont 
Temple on Feb. 22, before a large audience. 
The arrangement is quite unique, compris- 
ing scriptural dialogue, sentences sung in 


j recitation, and concerted pieces, and em 


ploying for its rendering five solo singers, 
three readers, an adult chorus, a chorus of 
girls, and one of boys. 


Quite a fine work of art has been on ex- 
hibition last week, in the yard of one of the 
houses at Norwood Park. It is a snow im- 
age, but is worthy of being put in more 
lasting material. It was made by a lady, 
the Rev. Ada C. Bowles, and she can afford 
to feel a little pride in listening to remarks 
of admiration, which are bestowed by every 
one who has seen it.— Watertown Enterprise. 


Services over the body of the late Chinese 
Professor Ko Kun Hua were held at Har- 
vard College. The coffin was placed in the 
auditorium,and following it was President 
Eliot, beside whom was the eldest son of 
the deceased professor. All the faculty of 
the college and a large number of students 
were present. The services were simple 
and were held simply as a mark of respect 
by the college authorities. Selections were 
read from the writings of Confucius. 


On Friday, a tardy ‘“‘remonstrance against 
the imposition of further political du- 
ties on women’ was presented in the 
State Senate signed by 55 women 
of Cambridge. The ladies represent 
the reactionary element which excludes 


women from admission to Harvard 
College. They have been laboriously so- 
licited to remonstrate. ‘‘The voice is 


Jacob's voice, but the hand is the hand of” 
that Massachusetts ‘‘Esau,”’ Senator George 
G. Crocker. 

Mrs. C. I. C. Godbe, of Utah, writes us 
protesting against any disfranchisement of 
the women of Utah, ‘‘nine-tenths of whom 
are not and do not intend to be practical 
polygamists.” ‘‘Shall the large majority be 
deprived of their constitutional rights for 
the sake of the small majority?” Mrs. 
Godbe adds, she ‘‘can see during the few 
years that have elapsed since the enfran- 
chisement of women in Utah a growing in- 
telligence and independence.” We hope 
and believe this is true. Is it not time that 
the women of Utah show these qualities by 
protesting against the continuance of polyg- 
amy,and by demanding a free ballot; not, as 
now, a marked and numbered ballot for 
candidates nominated by the hierarchy? 
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PERFECT CORDED CORSET. 


We invite attention to the PERFECT CORDED 
CORSET, which is the most perfect fitting garment 
ever designed to take the place of the ordinary Corset. 
They are perfect in form and healthful to wear. Made 
in drab and white and with buttons or stuas in front 
as preferred. Price, $2.00 each. 
ing furnishing stores generally, or by the sole manufac- 


Geo. Frost & Co. 


“urers, 





Patent applied tor. 





For sale by lead- 


287 Devonshire St., Boston. 





A large circle of his friends will hear 
with sorrow of the death of Rev. Samuel 
Johnsonat North Andover this week. He 
was the author of those beautiful hymns, 


“Father, in thy mysterious presence kneel- 
ing,” and ‘“‘Life of ages, richly poured.” 
He retired from the ministry at Lynn 


twelve years since. 

The Kennedy concert at Tremont Tem- 
ple, on the evening of Feb. 22, was entitled 
‘A Nicht wi the Jacobites,” all the songs 
having reference to the rebellion in favor of 
the Stuarts. The selections included the 
familiar ‘Boonie Dundee” ‘Allister Mac- 
allister,”’ and other Scottish airs equally 
thrilling and touching. Last night’s pro- 
gramme was called ‘‘A Nicht wi Burns,” 
and included Mr. Kennedy’s recitation of 
Tam O'Sharter. 

A young woman in New York, who wore 
male attire has beenarrested for the—crime, 
shall we say? She admitted the facts. She 
was put under $500 bail for her good be- 
havior and committed for six months in de- 
fault. The plea made by the prisoner was 
that she only disguised herself in order to 
earn more money. She has been travelling 
as a “salesman” for two years in the em- 
ploy of a large commercial house in the 
city. She said she used to work as a sales- 
woman in a dry goods store and received 
only $8 a week, and she determined that if 
she could not earn a decent living as a sales- 
woman she would as a ‘‘salesman.” 

The following statement of Dr. Warren, 
wiih respect to the moral conduct of the 
students of Boston University in the years 
that have passed, is respectfully commend- 
ed to the consideration of the Cambridge 
women who oppose co-education and Wo- 
man Suffrage. He says: ‘‘Not one case of 
rowdyism or scandal of any sort has 
brought discredit upon the new institution. 
But one student, in all the eight years, has it 
been found necessary to exclude from the 
institution, and that one was not an Amer- 
ican by birth or race. Not one student has 
been known to fall into drinking habits, or 
to be led away from his duties by evil asso- 
ciations. The most sanguine friend of the 
college at its opening would not have dared 
predict for it so unexampled a history.” 


Cc. H. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 


Attends personally to tae testing of the Eyes oan 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly chee Eves —— =< 
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HEALTH FOOD, 
Of 74 Fourth Ave., New York, 


and 199 Tremont S8t., Boston. 
INTRODUCERS OF 


Perfect Assimilative Foods, 


For the preservation of health, and the alleviation 
and cure of disease, being simple and superior prep- 
arations of wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, fruit, etc. 
Manufactured by new processes, freed from all ob- 
jectionable admixtures, and containing all those es- 
sential food constituents demanded for the relief of 
disorders of the ye Nervous, Biliary, Urina- 
ry. and Circulatory Systeme which are now so prev- 
alent and fatal in this country, the natural result of 
excessive mental and physical labor, accompanied 
by an unparaonable ignorance or carelessness 1n ref- 
erence to all hygienic principles. 





EXecalith F’ood Agency 


199 Tremont St., Boston. 
Descriptive Pamphlet free. 





Strabismus and ee of the E 

measured free of charge. A full line ¢ of superior 

a and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
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ONLY A WOMAN.—A TRUE STURY. 


BY MRS. HELEN RICH. 


The heroine of Long Point Isle, like a schooner's 
mart she stands, 
With mother-love in smile and voice, if brown her 
shapely hands; 
Broad bosomed, large of limb; blue eyes of clear and 
level glance 
Look out *neath brow serene with thoughts of child- 
hood and of France; 
And when the wild waves rend the dunes, she dreams 
of old Marseilles, 
For Erie rages like the sea in fierce December gales. 
Hers all a woman's patient trust, a woman's courage 
fine; 
Her hair like ancient Vikings’, gold, her lips as red 
as wine. 
The simple wonder of her gaze, its pathos deep in- 
clines 
The mind to pictured saints, the dames of Spenscr’s 
classic lines. 
She moves with free, unstudied grace, Juno in rus- 
set gray; 
A noble nature giveth ease, the royal right of way 
To every heart, for never soul as white and brave 
wae sent 4 
To yearn and strive for broader range, in sickly ten- 
ement. 
Where come the wild sea-fowl to moult, the mink to 
build her nest, 
The antlered deer to drink, when flames the cloud- 
empurpled west; 
Where cedared swamps with ghostly birch and mourn. 
ful sighing pines 
Shadow the pools and sand-hills draped with noisome 
tangled vines, 
In trapper’s hut, with precious breod, six fair-haired 
sons an. daughters, 
She dignifies her low estate, this “Lady of the wa- 
ters."’ 
Did she ponder on the problems that perplex our 
modern thought? 
Did she sigh for wealth and glory? Nay, the service 
that she brought 
Was love’s unwearied struggle for the timid lambs 
afold, 
Unselfish duties meekly done, with spirit strong and 
bold. 
The ‘Conductor,’ Captain Hackett, sailing west- 
ward for the straits, 
Met the demons of the tempest in the seething, 
blackened gates 
Where the Lake of Woods is narrowed by the island 
and the land, 
Frozen spray and shoal around him, terrorsdire on 
every hand, 
And the gallant schooner foundered, like a hunted 
stag at bay. 
Lashed to icy masts, poor tortured ones, they waited 
for the day, 
And when it broke in snow and wind, horror fell 
upon the men; 
Vain the hope of human succor in the ‘‘Devil’s Cut!” 
But then— 
Was is angel? was it woman? Lo! between the surges 
high 
And a mighty bonfire blazing, something mortal 
draweth nigh! 
It is she, the hermit matron, she has left her little 
flock, 
Reaching arms of mad entreaty where the freezing 
sailors rock 
In the creaking shrouds, yet shrinking from the 
yawning grave below. 
In vain her “signal service;"’ still they clung, in fear 
and woe, 
Until sunset slowly lifted its black Md in angry fire, 
On the shipwreck and the woman, on the broad and 
flashing pyre. 
Then she cried in anguish, ‘‘Father, keep my little 
ones!" and bore 
Streaming torch above her, dashing through the surf 
that rent the shore. 
There with death the captain battled; and with sin- 
ews pity-strang, 
She snatched him from the undertow; a giantess she 
sprung 
Up dizzy bank, and laid her prize beside the glow- 
ing coals— 
Returned, and, one by one, she saved the six imper- 
illed souls. A 
“One for every child,’ she murmured, “‘life for life, 
bless God!" and went 
To her round of quiet duties, singing in her sweet 
content, 
If her country gave her honor, adding lands and 
golden store, . 
She is still the calm-eyed woman, loving, toiling, as 
before. 
— Brasher Falls, N. Y. 


**#e 


BENISON. 


BY REV. 8. W. DUFFIELD. 
The cloud that drinks the river 
Gives the rain; 
And the heated lights that quiver 
On the plain, 
By and by are through; 
And then comes the dew. 


So the trouble and the sighing 
Bless the heart; 
And the days of want and crying 
When we part, 
By and by are through; 
And then comes the dew. 
— Ciristian Union. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 
AT LAST. 
BY G. 8. GILBERT. 
Ruth stood on the sandy bank close by 

the water, hidden from view by a sort of 
little room, or cavern, scooped out from 
one of the high banks that surrounded the 
shore. Her little companions had all gone. 
She had stayed behind to gather a few more 
shells and pebbles to add to her precious 
store; but the glow of the red sunset on sky 
and earth, and water, had lured her from 
her task to watch it. It was fading now, 
and the night was coming on; and, with the. 
vague terror that the coming dark inspires 
in little hearts, she was about to run for 
home while light enough was left to get 
there, when she heard asort of rush on the 
bank above her, and asnapping of twigs 
and branches from the trees and bushes 


rock fell almost at her very feet, and a man 
came rushing down the bank, and stood on 
the shore only a few feet from her,--a man 
with a white, terrible face, and queer clothes 
on. 

He paused a moment to take breath, and 
look about him, and make sure he was 
alone, then with clasped hands he raised his 
eyes to the darkening sky above him. The 
look, the attitude, a certain indefinable 
something, in the atmosphere about him, 
told his dark purpose with more startling 
clearness than any words could have done. 
Moved by some heaven-inspired impulse, 
the child rushed out with a piercing cry and 
held him. 

The sudden apparition of a child on the 
shore he had thought deserted, the marvel- 
lous quickness with which she had divined 
his purpose, and thwarted it, and the sud- 
den change and shock it had occasioned, 
were too much in his over-wrought state. 
He leaned against the bank for support, 
shaking.from head to foot. 

‘There are men overhead,” he said, ina 
low tremulous voice, hardly above a whis- 
per. ‘Hush, hush! little girl, for God’s 
sake!” 

“You won't do that, then?” she said, 
trembling almost as much ashe did, and 
looking up at him with a face nearly as 
white as his own. 

“No, I won't,” he said, slowly, raising 
the child in his arms, who was still clinging 
to him, “I can’t now.” She thought in her 
simplicity, that the trouble was all at an 
end. The little anxious face cleared, and 
the color came slowly back to it. She pat- 
ted his cheek, and stroked his beard, and 
looked at him with an encouraging smile. 

“No, I won’t do that,” he repeated slow- 
ly, his face softening beneath her caress, 
and the tears slowly gathering in his sunken 
eyes. Then, starting at some fancied noise, 
and looking about him with a scared, 
hunted look, he added, ‘‘though it seems 
the only way out, and God only knows what 
will become of me.” , 

‘“‘He does know,” said the child, and she 
put ber arms around his neck. The soft, 
warm touch of the little arms clinging to 
him was so like—so like those other little 
arms that had just rejected him, and driven 
him to this mad despair, that with an indis- 
cribable feeling, he pressed the little crea- 
ture closer and closer to his breaking heart. 

She looked up into the wretched face with 
her innocent eyes. ‘‘Where is your little 
girl?” she said. The terrible look came 
back upon his face again. He put her from 
him, and raised his clasped hands to heaven, 
with a desolate, despairing cry. 

“Oh, she has rejected me! I have no 
child. The shame was too much for her 
love. Oh, Margery, Margery! My little 
girl; my little girl!’ She could not tell 
what she had done to make the terrible look 
come back again. 

“Come and see my grandma,” she said, 
tugging at his arm to gain his notice, and 
sobbing in sympathy with his distress. 
“She will bring your little girl back to you, 
she will. She always helps folks when they 
are in trouble.” 

*T can’t, with these clothes on,” replied 
the man. The child looked curiously at 
him; she had no idea what they meant. 
“There is no one at home but my grand- 
ma,” she said, ‘‘northere won’t beall night, 
and shedon’t mind anybody's clothes. She’s 
so good! Why,a great while ago, before 
the war was, the slaves used to run away 
and come to my grandma’s house, and hide 
there, and they had awful clothes on them.” 
He paused and thought. Should he fol- 
low the child? Dare he sleep in any house 
that night? Would the woman who was 
there betray him? Women were merciful. 
There was One falsely condemned like him, 
rejected by those He loved, to whom they 
ministered, faithful through all. It would 


be, perhaps, a shelter for the night. He 
took the little hand and said, ‘‘Come.” * 
It was but a step tothe house. Thechild 


went in when they reached it, while he 
paused on the threshold of the open door, 
not daring to enter, trembling beneath the 
gaze of the woman who came forward to 
meet them, a woman clad in Quaker rai- 
ment, with a meek, patient, saintly face. 
The kind eyes just glanced at the tell-tale 
garb, looked seurchingly into the pallid 
face, where she saw soinething of which he 
himself was not aware as yet, then said, 
with a compassionate tremor in her voice: 
‘Thee is welcome hete.”’” He gave her an 
adoring glance, then sank into the chair 
she had set him by the fire, and buried his 
face in his hands. 

“Art thou hungry, friend?” the gentle 
voice said close beside him, after the pause 
ofa moment. He looked up, and choked, 
before he answered her. , 
“I—I think 1 must be,” he said, slowly, 
as if vaguely trying to recall the time. ‘I 
have eaten nothing to day, nor yesterday, 
not much the day before.” There was a 
subdued bustle foratime. Then the soft 
voice said close to his chair again, 
‘‘Friend,thy meal is ready. Thee will eat 
what is set before thee, then thee will take 
the rest of which thou standest in need so 
sorely.” He looked at her, the angel of 
compassion that she was, then staggered to 
the table, and sank into the seat she had 





overhead. Then bits of loosened earth and 


placed for him there. With trembling hand 


he took the cup of tea she handed him, then 
famisheea as he was, he set it down, and 
grasped the hand that offered it instead, and 
fell to sobbing. 

*‘I—I want to tell you all.” 
eyes were full. 

“Friend,” she said, ‘“‘Thee need tell me 
nothing. Itis God’s province to judge thee, 
mine to show thee mercy, since thou art in 
distress.” 

‘Tl entered the prison from whence I 
came, an innocent man,” he said, after a 
pause, controlling himself with a mighty 
effort. ‘‘I swear to you, before the God we 
both adore, Iam innocent of the crime of 
which I am accused. Yesterday I broke 
out of prison and ran away. 1 did do that. 
I heard my little girl was dying, and she 
was all I had left. My home, my wife, all 
I loved was gone; and I loved her as only 

‘those placed as 1 ain can love. To see her 
once again, to kiss her once again, to feel 
her little arms around my neck and hear 
her say it might be she loved me yet, in 
spite of all—this was the longing that came 
upon meand grew intoa madness. I broke 
from the prison at the risk of my life. I 
travelled without food or rest until I got to 
where she was. I stole in when she was 
alone and knelt beside the bed. I said, 
‘My child, look at me. Try and remember 
me. This is your poor father who has 
braved all to come to you. Kiss me, my 
little girl.’ And then—O God! O God! lL 


The kind 


come. I was nothing to her any more. 
She only saw me as | was—this shaven 
head, these dreadful clothes—and the shame 
was too much for her love. With her little 
rem‘ining strength she pushed me froin 
her and cried out for them to come. Then 
I grew despairing, desperate, and ran with 
all my might to the water yonder and 
thought one plunge would end it all; but 
your little girl here saved me.”’ 

“Thee hast sore need of the Friend whom 
we wound too often by forgetting Him as 
thy child has wounded thee,” she said, wip- 
ing away ler tears. ‘‘What is thy name?” 

“James A. Keen,’’ he said. She rose 
from her seat hurriedly, came nearer to his 
chair and looked narrowly at him, her Qua- 
ker composure giving way beneath the start 
the name had occasioned. 

‘*‘Was thee a merchant in Dunkirk some 
five years ago?” 

**] was,” said the man briefly, startled in 
his turn. 

‘*Thou hast a wife and two little children, 
a girl and boy? The boy was named for 
thee, the girl’s name was Margery?’ 

“I had them once,” groaned the man. 
“They were mine then.” She lowered her 
voice and it trembled a little as she went on. 

“Thou had’st a friend, John Gordon by 
name?” The pallid face turned paler yet, 
if that were possible, and he began to trem- 
ble. 

“TI had,” he said. 

“Then, friend James,” she added, sol- 
emnly, ‘‘God, and not this little child, has 
brought thee here to-night. Thy friend was 
false to thee, he did the deed and thou hast 
suffered in his stead. He died in this house 
not three months since, and I have his con- 
fession.” She made him eat what little he 
could eat after that, and then she brought 
the paper tohim. Shaking so that he could 
hardly hold it he groped through it slowly 
line by line until he reached the end. Then 
he put his hand to his head with an uncer- 
tain gesture. 

“I feel strangely,” he said. ‘It may not 
be so much to me now, but, thank God, 
thank God for my little girl’s sake!" 

He put his hand to his head again and stag- 
gered as he attempted to rise. A heavy chill 
seized him. She hurried him to bed. Put- 
ting all things in order she sat down to watch 
beside him for what she felt must come. 
He fell into a heavy sleep which lasted for 
hours. Then he wakened and looked about 
him, and she saw upon his face what she 
had seen there as he stood upon her thresh- 
hold. With that mysterious change slowly 
creeping over it he looked at her and said: 
“‘I—I didn’t know the end was so near, 
or I wouldn’t have tried it.” Then after a 
pause of labored breathing he added: ‘I’m 
sorry—l tried it.” Tossing about as if in 
pain, he moaned, after another pause: 

‘“‘Where is the little girl? where is the 
little girl? I want the little girl by me 
now.” The kind soul brought her in and 
set her on the bed beside him. 

Breasting the dark waves of that myste- 
rious ocean, he held fast to the little hand. 

“Friend James,” said the gentle woman 
who watched beside the bed, ‘‘cans’t thou 
hear me?” 

Struggling back at the sound of her voice 
into a sort of vague consciousness he an- 
swered feebly, ‘‘Yes.” 

“Thee shall be set right with the world 
that has used thee so hardly.” His good 
name was so precious to him even then, 
when he was leaving that and all earthly 
things behind, that her words roused him to 
full consciousness fora moment. The dy- 
ing face lighted up and softened as he 
iooked at her, and a light came into his 
dimmed eyes. 

‘Thank you,” he said, ‘‘God bless you! 
God is very good to me; God is very good 
to me; atthe end.” She smoothed the hair 
of her own little child, and the tears ran 





down her face. 


saw there was no love in her face, no wel. 





“Thee shall be set right with the chjld,” 
she said. All his failing powers rallied for 
an instant. He started up with a sort of 
glory on his face and grasped her hand. 
“If—if she could be told that what you 
told me! If she could be told the great love 
her poor father bore her, and—and would 
love him in return a little—justa.—” He 
fell back with the unfinished sentence on 
his lips. The sunken eyes closed wearily. 
A brief fluttering sigh and the breath was 
gone, The mortal had put on its immor- 
tality and was soaring away to a far-off 
and celestial country wherein ‘‘death eman- 
cipates,” men and women find redress for 
every wrong, and compensation for all life’s 
heavy losses. 





+> 
For the Woman's Journal. 


AUNT MARIA AND UNCLE NATHAN. 


BY ZILPHA H. SPOONER. 





More than forty years ago there lived in 
Plymouth, Mass., on a small! farm, several 
miles from the village, a very worthy and 
industrious couple who were familiarly 
celled by their friends and neighbors, Aunt 
Maria and Uncle Nathan. 

Married in early life, they put together 
the small amount of money which they 
possessed, aud with a part of it purchased 
a few acres of land on which tc found a 
home. 

He had worked steadily at his tfade of 
shoemaking, and laid by some part of his 
hard earnings. She ioherited from her 
father ubout a thousand dollars, and had 
by her own industry added considerably to 
this little patrimony, so that her property 
at the time of their marriage exceeded that 
of her husband. 

Upon the land which they had bought, 
they built a small but comfortable and con- 
venient cottage, furnished it as well as 
their scanty means would allow, and estab- 
lished themselves at housekeeping with a 
fair prospect of happiness in their united 
life. 

Uncle Nathan was industrious, economi- 
cal and thrifty, working on the farm dur- 
ing three seasons of the year, aud when the 
inclement winter weather came, he was 
busily employed 1n his little shop, which 
adjoined their cottage. He made and re- 
paired shoes, not only for his neighbors 
and their children, but also for people liv- 
ing several miles from his work-shop. 

Aunt Maria was a very energetic woman. 
She not only attended with scrupulous ex- 
actness to all her many household duties, 
taking care of the house, preparing food, 
making butter and cheese, washing and 
ironing, making garments and mending, 
besides spinning wool, weaving and knit- 
ting, but her cares extended outside of the 
house. She took charge of the large flock 
of hens and chickens and other fowls 
which were kept upon the farm, milked the 
cows and fed the sheep. If a lamb was 
feeble, it was brought into the house for 
Aunt Maria’s motherly care and nursing. 
Often she would have, during the cold, raw 
weather in carly spring, a little pen made 
in a warm corner of her kitchen, where the 
delicate or motherless lambs would be 
plated on soft beds and tenderly cared for 
until they were able to return to the sheep- 
fold. These gentle little creatures would 
become so much attached to her, that they 
did not forget her, even when full-grown 
sheep, but would run to meet her and re- 
ceive her caresses with seeming pleasure 
when she went into the pasture where they 
were feeding. 

All these cares she willingly assumed that 
her husband might have more time to at- 
tend to the farm work, or apply himself 
more closely to his trade. Besides, she 
thought, it would save the expense of a 
hired man. 

She sold butter and cheese of her own 
making, sent poultry and eggs to market, 
and in all ways possible, helped to increase 
their joint capital. She was a woman of 
whom it might with truth be said, ‘‘She 
looked well to the ways of her household, 
and ate not the bread of idleness.” 

As time went on, they prospered, and 
added many acres to their small farm. 
They purchased quite a tract of woodland, 
and thus increased their resources by the 
sale of wood. In those days, a farmer was 
not considered very thrifty who did not in- 
vest in land all the money he could spare 
from the necessities of his family. Uncle 
Nathan following the example of the wealth- 
ier farmers, continued to add to his landed 
property, though it yielded him but a small 
income. 

Havirg no children of their own, they 
adopted two, a boy and a girl, the children 
of Aunt Maria’s brother, who had died, 
leaving his widow with a large family 
to support. With Aunt Maria and Uncle 
Nathan, these children, Henry and little 
Jane, found a comfortable and happy home. 
They were carefully trained, receiving ex- 
cellent home instruction and such book ed- 
ucation as the district school «fforded. 

In due time Jane was married and moved 
away with her husband to her new home 
in a distant city, and Henry went out into 
the world to make his own fortune. 

A few years later Uncie Nathan was taken 
ill with a painfuland slowly wasting disease. 
He was unable to work or even superintend 





the farm labor. In this emergency Aunt 
Maria cheerfully accepted the increased 
cares which devolved on her, looking ow 
for everything about the farm, and attend. 
ing to her usual domestic duties, besides 
nursing her invalid husband. 

He lived a number of years in a feeble 
condition, able to be about the house, but 
gradually growing weaker with the slow 
wasting of the painful malady. When Aunt 
Maria went to the neighboring village in 
their neat market wagon to carry the pro. 
duce of the farm and dairy, she always took 
Uncle Nathan with her to give him the ben. 
efit of the drive and the fresh air, leaving 
him at the house of a friend in the Village 
to rest and enjoy a change of scene while 
she delivered to her customers the contents 
of the wagon and made such purchases for 
the family as were needful. 

At length he was no longer able to take 
the short drive to town, and his faithful 
wife remained constantly with him, send. 
ing the produce of the farm and dairy to 
market by a kind-hearted neighbor. His 
strength failed very gradually and he finally 
passed peacefully away, leaving his devoted 
companion a lonely and sorrowing widow 
to mourn the loss of her dearest earthly 
friend. 

When Uncle Nathan’s affairs were looked 
into, shortly after his death, it was discov- 
ered, much to the surprise of Aunt Maria’s 
relatives, that he had not made a will. All 
her friends were astonished when this news 
came to their ears. Uncle Nathan had al- 
ways been a devoted and loving husband, 
and no one supposed that he would fail to 
look after the interest and welfare of his 
wife, when he could no louger be with her, 

The children not having been legally 
adoptec would not inherit any of his prop. 
erty. His widow, according to law, was not 
his heir, 2nd could only receive her ‘‘thirds” 
—that is, a life interest in one-third of the 
home and of the land which she had so dili- 
gently toiled to secure. All their joint 
property was in her husband’s name, as was 
at that time the almost universal custom, 
particularly when the property was real es- 
tate, 

For a time Aunt Maria was entirely over- 
come and almost crushed by the loss of her 
husband and the fear of being obliged to 
leave her home. Very strange it seemed to 
her that Uncle Nathan’s brothers should be 
his heirs, instead of his wife, who had been 
devoted to him all the years of their mar- 
ried life, and she was quite unable to per- 
ceive the justice of such a law. 

Ezra and Reuben, the brothers of Uncle 
Nathan, took measures at once to secure 
their share of the estate. ‘l'hey had every- 
thing apprized; the farm and all the stock, 
including even the hens and chickens. The 
household furniture and the carpets which 
she had made with her own hands were al- 
so included among the goods to be apprized, 
that the heirs-at-law might have their full 
share of the property. 

The Judge of Probate was as liberal to- 
wards the poor widow as was possible under 
thelaw. She was obliged to content herself 
with a meagre pittance when she felt that 
the whole property should have been hers, 
as it would have been her husband’s, if he 
had been the surviving partner instead of 
herself. 

Aunt Maria did not cherish any unkind 
feelings towards ber husband's brothers, who 
had stripped her of everything which the 


law would allow, though she spoke plainly’ 


to them of their unjust treatment of her. 
When the estate was finally settled, she said 
to them: 

‘Well, Ezra and Reuben, you've got prop- 
erty that I ought to have, but I am better 
off than you are, for I haven’t wronged any- 
body.” 

They had nothing to sayin defence of 
their conduct, except that they only took 
their legal rights. Like many other men 
of their time, they perhaps honestly be- 
lieved that law represented justice. 

What was Aunt Maria to do, now that 
she was left alone, at the age of three score 
years, with smal! means, and no home which 
she could call her own? Her adopted daugh- 
ter Jane and her husband, who lived far 
away from her, had all they could do to 
support their large family of children. 
Henry, the adopted son, the dream of whose 
early youth had been, that some day he 
would be able, at least in some small meas- 
ure, to repay Aunt Maria for the kind and 
loving care with which she had watched 
over his childhood, had in his young man- 
hood been called from earth. In Califor- 
nia, whither he went, hoping to gain wealth 
more rapidly than he could in his native 
State, he contracted a disease which forced 
him to return home, where he lingered a 
few months and died. 

Aunt Maria was indeed left desolate, be- 
reft of husband and children, and a portion 
of her little property divided among her 
husband’s relatives. What should she do? 
How could she leave the home which hac 
sheltered her for so many years, and where 
she had spent so many happy days? Could 
she, at her age, make a new home for her- 
self, or take up her abode among strangers, 
or even with friends who would welcome 
her? Long and seriously she pondered up- 
on these matters. Dependent she would 
never be—no, not on her best friends. She 
could not go to a new home-—she must con- 
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tinue te live at the old place; and yetil she 
did not own it, it would never seem like her 
home. 

At length her decision was made. She 
would ask Ezra and Reuben to sell her their 
part of the house and a few acres of land. 
In fact, she would buy back again that part 
of the homestead which had gone to her 
l@sband’s heirs, and spend the remainder of 
ber days on the spot which was sacred to 
ber. Having once settled in her own mind 
what course to pursue, she proceeded to 
carry out her plans, 

She had little trouble in making a bar- 
gain with the heirs, as they were glad to 
have money instead of property which was 
incumbered by the widow’s rights. An 
agreement was entered into that the money 
should be paid in small installments. The 
natural hopefulness and energy of her youth 
seemed to return to the widow, and she im 
mediately began to consider how she could 
best earn and save money. She could no 
longer afford to keep a horse, so that was 
disposed of, as was everything about the 
farm which would be unprofitable. To ac- 
complish her purpose Aunt Maria toiled 
early and late; attended to her household 
cares, looked after the farm work, and then 
hastened up-stairs to a large room where 
she kept her spinning-wheel and loom. 
Here, her busy hands spun the soft wool, 
from the fleeces of her own sheep, or plied 
swiftly the shuttle to weave it into cloth. 
Besides these industries she wove carpets 
and quilted bed-spreads for the people for 
miles around, and thus earned many a dol- 
lar. 

She took the district school teacher to 
board, which not only added to her little in- 
come, but gave her a pleasant companion. 
Each passing year saw her debt diminish, 
till at last the whole amount was paid, and 
she was able to sit down contentedly by her 
own fire side. She livedto a very advanced 
age, enjoying the fruit of her labor and the 
respect and esteem of all who knew her. 


a 


MRS. COLBY IN WASHINGTON. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby writes from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the Beatrice (Neb.) Express, 
that in the effort to establish a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses on woman’s rights, 
the Republicans voted as a unit with Davis, 
of Illinois, for the appointment of the com- 
mittee, and the Democrats voted solidly 
against it. She adds: 


This is the first public intimation that bas 
been given of the Democratic intention to 
oppose Woman Suffrage, and it can but give 
great offense to the many Democratic 
friends of equal rights. So the committee 
has been appointed with Senator Lapham, 
of New York, as chairman, and he will give 
the ladies a hearing this week. So now for 
the first time in our national history is there 
a plausible pretense of representing women. 
Itisa little singular that the matter to be 
laid before this committee should be a bill 
by Senator Morgan, of Alabama, to disfran- 
chise the women of Utah. While the fran- 
chise as it is now regulated isof no pos- 
sible use to the women, how unjust and ab- 
surd it seems to propose to remedy this 
great wrong of church ascendancy by tak- 
ing away the votes of the women only. It 
would not make any difference in the result 
of any vote, for the Mormons are so largely 
inthe majority that even the males could 
carry any measure; and as the votes are all 
numbered, the men,are the same as the wo- 
men, entirely under the control of the lead- 
ers. If an objectionable vote is cast the 
name corresponding to the number is noted 
and the offender dealt with. This matter is 
not generally understood, but the truth of 
the matter is,there is no popular suffrage in 
Utah. The system of numbering the votes 
is virtual disfranchisement of all the voters, 
for no one is free to express his actual opin- 
ion, and the national government ought to 
pass a law prohibiting the disfranchisement 
of its citizens in this manner. 

The temperance workers have already iaid 
their petitions before this new committee, 
and it is quite evident that they will have 
plenty todo. The delegates present at the 
meeting this afternoon were appointed to 
the work of endeavoring to secure the ap- 
pointment of a like committee by the House, 
and there seems to be no doubt of their suc- 
cess. 

lam glad to inform the women of Ne- 
braska that the reports so diligently circu- 
lated by the press that President Arthur will 
not recommend women to offices is entirely 
false. It was reported in a morning paper 
of this city and promptly contradicted by 
President Arthur in an evening paper of the 
same day, but for some reason the deniai 
was not copied as widely as the false state- 
ment. 


> 
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WOMEN AS POLITICAL MOVERS. 

Madame de Staél once said to an English- 
man, ‘‘Tell me all about the British consti- 
tution in ten minutes.” The demand upon 
& newspaper correspondent is quite as 
Sweeping: ‘‘Tell me all about Washington 
ina column and a half.” Endymion claimed 
that social matters rule the world. The 
history of French and English salons dem- 
onstrates the direct and powerful influence 
in political affairs, exerted by the women 
whose grace and tact were the inspiration 
of important measures. American women, 
With a natural genius for leadership, equall- 
ed only by the French, are gradually as- 
suming this role. The wives of certain 
Prominent politicians here are well known 
to be able allies of their husbands by their 
diplomatic skill. The ups and downs of 
life find a striking illustration in the career 








of a lady who came to Washington as 
the bride of a Senator. Young, beautiful, 
with natural administrative power, she 
reigned a queen in society for several sea- 
sons, especially after her husband became 
a cabinet officer holding an important port- 
folio. Suddenly she was left a widow with 
young sons. Her own private fortune had 
been swept into that vortex of extravagant 
living whither so many are speeding to-day. 
Few who paid homage in the days of her 
power remembered to offer aid. With 
proud resolution she took her children to 
the far West and settled upon a ranche, 
this wild land being the only remnant of 
her husband’s property she could claim. 
There she began a stock-farm, attending 
personally to the general management, at 
the same time reviving her French and 
Latin, that she might educate her boys till 
they could be sent to suitable schools at a 
distance. The stately beauty has grown 
gray and acquired a good property. The 
same tact and sagacity that ruled in the sa- 
lon has achieved for the loyal mother a 
nobier success. — Advertiser. 





GOSSLP AND GLEANINGS. 

More than a thousand women are now 
teaching in Switzerland, Girls are admit- 
ted to the high schools only in Zurich and 
Berne. 


The women who placed Mrs. Hayes’s 
portrait in the White House. led by Miss 


‘Frances E. Willard, are tohonor Mrs. Pres 


ident Polk in the same way. 


A true bill of murder in the first degree 
has been returned against the Malley broth- 
ers and Blanche Douglas for the murder of 
Jennie Cramer, at New Haven, Conn. 


More than half of the institutions in the 
United States which profess to give univer- 
sity education and confer degrees now ad- 
mit women on equal terms with male stu- 
dents. 


A very handsome stand of roses was sent 
Mr. Peter Cooper recently as a birthday 
present from the students of the Union Art 
School. He passed the day quietly at his 
home, but had numerous calls and expres- 
sions of regard from his many friends. 


Hitherto, there has been but one list of 
voters in Scotch burghs for municipal and 
Parliamentary elections, Now, there will 
be the anomaly that certain of the ratepay- 
ers qualified the same as the others will 
have the municipal without the Parliament- 
ary vote, and there must be two lists pre- 
pared instead of one forevery burgh.—Eng- 
lish Women's Journal. 


Senator Hoar presented in the Senate 
last week the petition of ten thousand Mas- 
sachusetts citizens, headed by Gov. Long, 
for the enactment of a law that shall make 
appointments to subordinate positions and 
promotions in the civil service of the Unit- 
ed States dependent upon competitive ex 
aminations and a term of probation. He 
stated that the prayer of the petition was 
made by ten thousand as intelligent and 
practical citizens as can be found in the 
country. 





HUMOROUS. 


Milk is called 4 lacteal fluid, because some 
families, when they do rot have it, lack tea 
all day. 


If your friend speaks sharply to you and 
looks cross, don’t get mad with him. He 
has been vaccinated, and it took. 


A youthful Pennsylvania granger, about 
to be chastised by his father, called upon 
his grandfather to protect him from the 
middle man. 


A paper in the neighborhood of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., advertises a church pew for sale, 
“commanding a beautiful view of nearly 
the whole congregation.” 


‘‘Jim, does your mother ever whip you?” 
“No, but she does a precious sight worse, 
though.” ‘‘What’s that?” ‘‘Why, she 
washes my face every morning.” 


A priest once asked a condemned criminal 
in a Paris jail, ‘‘What kind of a conscience 
have you?” “It’s as good as new,” re- 
plied the prisoner; ‘‘for I have never used 
it.” 


Policeman (to a group of small boys), -- 
“Come, now, move on! There’s nothing 
the matter here.” Sarcastic boby—‘'Of course 
there isn’t. If there was, you wouldn’t be 
here.” 


A young curate having preached before 
his vicar for the first time, asked that 
wortby, at the close of the service, which 
passage in his sermon he thought the best, 
to which the vicar made reply, ‘‘Your pas- 
sage from the vestry to the pulpit was very 
fine; but commend me to that from the pul- 
pit to the vestry for downright, heart-re- 
lieving effect.” 


When Fenelon was almoner to Louis 
XIV., his majesty was astonished to find 
one Sunday, instead of a numerous con- 
gregation, only himself and the priest. 
*‘What is the reason of this?” asked the 
king. ‘‘I caused it to be given out, sire,” 
replied Fenelon, ‘‘that your majesty did 
not attend chapel to-day, that you might 
know who came to worship God, and who 
to flatter the king.” 
Habitual costiveness is the bane of nearly 
every American woman. From it usually 
arises those disorders that so surely under- 
mine their health and strength. Every wo- 
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man Owes it to herself and to her family to 
use that celebrated medicine, Kidney- Wort. 
It is the sure remedy for constipation, and 
for all disorders of the kidneys and liver. 
Try it, in liquid or dry form. Equally ef- 
ficient in ecither.—Boston Sunday Budget. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
siouary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
General Debility and ali nervous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, frels it his daty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows, The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to ail who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully asing. 
kLvery patient is also entitled to a copy free of “The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over 600 pages, con- 
taining over 1000 formulas. The latest and best fam- 
ily medical work out. Address, with stamp. or 
stamped self-addressed envelope, Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 


im DIAMOND 
- | AF — t 
and mi 
Any oo Dyes ever made. One 10 cent 
package will color more goods 
than any 15 or 25ct.dyeeversold. 24 colors. 
Any one can color fabric or fancy article. Send for 
any color wanted and be convinced. Set of fancy cards, 


eamples of ink and 1 p’k’g. dye, all mailed for 10 cents, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 












AGENTS WANTED 
FOR THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Frederick Douglass 


Written by bimself. ELeGantity ILLUSTRATED. 
This work contains an account of his early life asa 
slave, and his complete history to the present time, 
interspersed with many thrilling anecdotes of his 
career. The hundreds o° thousangs who have been 
charmed by the eloquence of this wonderful man 
will highly prize the work. In this book the value 
of historical truth and the absorbing interest of ro- 
mance are combined in one. PARK PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 


—-MRS, LYDIA E. PINKHAM, — 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
* her Sex. 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the biood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of besring down, cansing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 
use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send pe pene. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham's 
LIVER PILiS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by al! Druggists. 





TQGAOS 


Cones mark ne) 


NERVE FOOD 


MANUFACTURED 
BY 
HF. THAYER & CO, 


BOSTON,MASS 


Cephaline. 


No Discovery of the age equals it. 
Physicians indorse it. 
The Public extols it. 


It relieves Sick and Nervous Headaches at once, 
and prevents their recurrence. Is invaluable for 
Liver Troubles, Chronic Indigestion, Nervous Dys- 
geome, and Constipation. It feeds the Brain and 
Nerves, cures Epilepsy and Convulsions, prevents 
Insanity and Paralysis; allays desire for opium and 
stimulants: removes obstructions of the brain, in- 
sures sleep to the wakefnl, strength to the feeble, 
and heaith to all Nervous Sufferers. Send stamp at 
once for pamphlets containing positive proofs, 

Buy of your druggist, if possible: if not, we will 
mail it, postpaid. upon receipt of price, 50 cents per 
box; six boxes, $2.50 Address H. F. THAYER & 
CO.,13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 

Mention this paper. 








Hygienic 
Garments. 


NEW STYLES in 
- DRESS REFORM. 
BATES WAISTS. 

(A perfect substi- 
tute for corsets.) 

SHEMELETTS, 
UNION UNDER- 
FLANNELS and 
corsets made to or- 
- Send for circu- 
ar. 


Miss Bates, 
129 Tremont St. 
BOSTON. 


SSS 








per day at home- Samples worth 





$5 to $20 


$5 free. Address Stinson & Co., 
Portland Maine. 





MARSTO 
AC Wy 
? B) DINING ROOMS 


FOR 
LADIES x GENTLEME 


23 T029 BRATTLE St 


e BOSTON @ 








HE BE LOy, | 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich O ster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacier 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies Toilet Room attached. 


ANNIET. FOGG. 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior styie and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In al) sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


: 
Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fu) 


Direction for Measuremencs for any garment © 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrees. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 





Back 


Front 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ANNIE T. FOGG 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE 
DISEASES CURED 


—-BY THE— 


Electro - Magnetic Treatment, 


MASSAGE AND MOVEMENT CURE, 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Medical Department is under the direction of 
DR. GEO. W. RHODES. 





Nearly all diseases have their origin in the Spinal 
Column. This is an established fact, universally 
conceded by the Medical Authorities. If the Spi- 
nal Marrow be in a diseased condition, the Nerves 
which radiate therefrom convey disease to other or- 

ans. 

Want of Electricity in the Nerves and Spinal Mar- 
row superinduce distase, and when the nerves re- 
fuse to perform their functions, Electricity is the 
only agent discovered by science which restores the 
system to a healthy condition. 

The Brain, Bowels, Liver and Heart, the four 
thrones of power which govern the entire system, 
are governed by a greater power, the Spinal Marrow, 
and this latter is only conquered and brought to sub- 
mission and a healthy condition by Dr. Rhodes’ pe- 
culiar process, which infuscs electrical life to all the 
Nerve forces. 

Dr. Rhodes for the last fifteen years has been suc- 
cessfully treating all Brain, Spine and Nerve Dis- 
eases, and has cured thousands of men and women 
in the foremost ranks of social, professional and lit- 
erary circles. 

The celebrated Dr. William B. Neftel, of New 
York, formerly physician to the Czar of Russia, who 
sent him to England, France and Germany, to glean 
the choicest gems of medical knowledge from the 
most eminent disciples of Esculapius, only voiced 
the opinion of all famous medical men when he says: 
‘At the present time it is universally admitted by the 
highest medical authorities, that the scientific use of 
Electricity and Magnetic Treatment, are the most 
efficient and rational treatments of diseases of the 
nervous system, and that some morbid conditions 
can be treated successfully ot by these means.”’ 
From undisputed Medical and Electrical authorities 
we submit the gleanings of wisdom in this synopsis 
of the therapeutical results of Dr. Rhodes’ treatment. 

Stimulation of the functions of Muscles, both 
striped and of all Muscular Organs, 

Stimulation of the Cutaneous Nerves of common 
sensation. 

peeaietion of the Secretions, as saliva, tears and 
milk. 

Stimulation or regulation of the Vaso Motor sys- 
tem, with relief to irregularities of temperature, and 
to several special conditions, as Graves disease. 

Dispersal or absorption of fluids in tissues, joint 
cavities, burese, etc. 

Improvement of nutrition in paralyzed organs, 
chronica)ly inflamed joints, nerves and other tissues. 

Acceleration of Metamorphosis of tissues. 

Relief to pain, Relief to fatigue; communication 
of a sense of vigor. 

Relief to Spasm, relief to Insomnia, and a variety 
of irregularities in the cerebral and spinal functions; 
to which add “Hysteria.” 

Mankind need no longer suffer the excruciatin 
torments consequent upon a disordered condition o 
the nervous system, for the Electro-Magnetic Treat- 
ment now practiced by Dr. Rhodes, at the Parlors 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., will effectually cure 
nearly all Chronic and Inherent Diseases of a Ner- 
vous Nature, ana prevent others. . 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 PF. )m., daily 


Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
ence, R. I., 


Medical Electrician, 


Massage Treatment, 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon an 
evening without extra charge. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


_ Mrs. Dr. TUCK, | 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
area specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: etion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters,Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they arethe only _ 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the on 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes a 
= Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continued to June. This Medica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorongh 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical Colleve, the 
first schoo] ever established for the medical cilucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 
me announcemente or information, address the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 





Woman's Medical College Chicago 


The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October. and continues 21 weeks. Spring 
term commences about March 1, and continues 12 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous cc leges, 

Prof Wm. &. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


:>KIDNEY-WORT ; 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. |: 


No other disease is 80 prevalent in this coun- 












e. Whatever the cause, however obstin 
case, proper use of this remedy 
fovercome it. 


PILES. plaint Mma | so te 


complicated withconstipation. Kidney-Worti¢ 
istre: ens the weakened parts and quic 
icures all kinds of Piles even when physi 

land medicines have before failed. 
tw If you have either of these troubles 


:>KIDNEY-WORT 


Opera Classes 
Direct from Paris. 


Choice Goods at Low Prices. 


C. W. BALDWIN, 


24, 26 & 28 Bedford st. 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines, 





















Any Number, 50 to 100, White or Black. 


aoe are ALL READY to put into the Shuttle 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of 
the work and strengthen the seam. Sample box, 
containing 200 yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In 
ordering, mention name of machine and number of 


thread. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 and 25 Thomas St., N. Y., 248 Chestnut 
A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 


St., Phila., 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 
$] Costly outfit free. Address Truk & Co, 








gusta, Maine. 
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MES HOWE AT THE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 

Eprror JournaL:—The following para- 
graph, which appeared in the last Woman’s 
Journal, is incorrect. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe delivered an in- 
teresting lecture in the hall of the Girls’ 
High school on the 23rd ult., and repeated 
it by special request on the 30th. It was 
finarcially and in other respects a succsss, 
the net receipts being nearly $500. 

It was not Mrs. Julia Ward Howe who 
gave the lecture referred to, but Mrs. Anna 
M. J. Howe, of Jamaica Plain. This lady 
is the wife of a former principal of the 
West Roxbury High School,—Mr. E. W. 
Howe,—a very superior and popular teach- 
er, who, after heroic battling with that 
cruel form of rheumatic disease which 
seems to slowly petrify its victim, was at 
last obliged to succumb. 

Then his brave wife, never trained to the 
support of a family, developed that ability 
which has surprised all of us who know 
her. She took her husband to Fayal for 
the climate’s benefit of the island, and to 
every other hopeful locality which prom- 
ised any relief. Spending all they jointly 
possessed, in this fruitless quest for health, 
she came back to Jamaica Plain, made his 
sick room—a chamber of such torture as the 
Spanish Inquisition could never furnish— 
as bright and comfortable as possible, and 
set herself to earning the living for them- 
selves and their children. 

She prepared a Jecture on Fayal and the 
Azores, which she illustrates with the ster- 
eopticon, and it was this that she gave in 
the High School Hall, of which the above 
paragraph makes mention. She imports 
laces and novelties from Fayal and Madeira, 
sells the rarest delicate fabrics at fabulous- 
ly cheap prices, and even then makes some- 
thing handsome for herself. She writes 
for the press,—does a half dozen other ex- 
cellent things,—and carries heavy burdens 
on head and heart, in so royal a way 
as to transform them into acrown. Give 
Mrs. Anna M. J. Howe the credit belonging 
to her! 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
—————~t2)o—— 


FRANCES D. GAGE. 





In 1864, in the city of Natchez, Miss., I 
met one of those *‘noble women of the war” 
whom one of our ‘‘occasional contribu- 
tors” in last week’s issue of the Jéur- 
NAL desired should not be forgotten, but 
one whom perhaps she did not think of in- 
cluding. 

At the Jefferson Hotel, where we ‘‘nigger 
teachers,” missionaries, and others had con- 
fiscated quarters, we clubed together, drew 
our “rations,” hired help, and each by turn 
became housekeeper for our mutual benefit, 
as well as for the entertainment of strangers 
of like kind with ourselves, 

During one of my terms of service as 
mother of the family, it was announced 
that a visitor from the North had arrived. 
It was soon whispered that she was one of 
those ‘‘woman’s rights” women! I had 
never seen one at that time--don’t laugh 
now, that was nearly a score of years ago! 
and to me this announcement was worse 
than if a rebel spy was to be our guest. 

How I wished some one else had to enter- 
tain her! I certainly would not know how. 
Judge then of my astonishment, when I met 
one of the most genial, matronly women, 
a woman to whom one is attached involun- 
tar‘ly. In the twilight of the first day of 
our meeting I confessed and was absolved. 

I sat until near midnight listening to her 
recital of the way she had been brought 
from the quiet of a home, now no longer 
needing her, to nublic life, which she had 
never sought nor desired. 

Force of circumstances accomplished 
what perhaps she would not have accepted 
otherwise, and she found herself before au- 
diences, pleading for ‘‘new recruits,” and for 
supplies for comfort if called to suffer upon 
the fields of battle or in hospitals. 

Later she had found her way to the Sea 
Islands, on the coast of the Carolinas, try- 
ing to elevate the most benighted class of 
humanity she had ever beheld, trying to 
point them to a home above the soil on 
which they toiled. Several years she ia- 
bored there, then back to the North for 
awhile, then down the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, stopping all along, wherever a wo- 
man’s hand could relieve, or her knowledge 
of whatever was needed be increased, until 
our work was reached. 

She had a confession to make too. She 
had thought our statements in home letters 
and in print, as to the ability and progress 
of the negroes in the valley, had been exag- 
gerated ; but she found them so far superior 
to the blacks of the Islands, that they 
seemed almost like a different race. 

About the time of her visiting Natchez, 
there appeared a new class of sufferers, to 
claim the sympathies of this generous- 
hearted woman. 

After the retreat of General Banks from 
the Red-River territory, the wives and chil- 
dren of men who, had joined the Union 
army during Banks’ stay at that place, and 
who of course had to leave with him when 
this retreat occurred, were so cruelly treated 
by the rebels that their only hope of life 

was to escape to the North. 


dren, with now and then a disabled man, 
had made their way one hundred and fifty 
miles to Natchez. Some had come the en- 
tire distance on foot. Others had managed 
to secure a yoke of oxen and cart, and in 
some instances alittle bedding. These per- 
sons were huddled together, wherever a 
place was feund, on platforms or in cotton 
gins, in old barracks deserted by soldiers, 
but more upon the earth in the open air. 
With few exceptions they were destitute of 
food or medicine, with none to care for 
the sick and dying, save what could be done 
by those who were there to aid the contra- 
bands. 

An ambulance, with such stores as the 
Sanitary Commissicn could supply, were 
placed at this lady’s command. With these 
she made her way through bayous, over 
levees, and once, away over the rebel lines 
into Louisiana did she go, a ministering an- 
gel to those suffering ones. 

In all these journeyings, she whom I had 
so dreaded to meet, kindly allowed me to 
become a witness of her ministrations to 
these sufferers, both white and black. She 
knew no color, ouly ‘‘a brother in need,” 
she said. A more loving or braver-hearted 
woman I think it has never been my privi- 
lege to meet. 

Our short acquaintance she will probably 
not remember; but that We entertained ‘‘an 
angel unawares” will ever be one of my 
pleasant recollections. 

Most heartily do I join with this occa- 
sional correspondent of ours, in her desire 
that the work of these ‘‘noble women of 
the war” may be recorded before*it 1s en- 
tirely forgotten; and high upon this roll of 
honor I would like to see the name of our 
visitor, Mrs. Frances D. Gage. LL. HL. D. 

Boston, Feb. 23 1882. 
me ——=- 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


The society for the university education 
of women held their annual mecting in Bos- 
ton on Saturdav. The sort of intellectual 
work in which they are engaged was shown 
in the reports read. Miss Marion Talbot, 
the secretary, told of the lectures giv- 
en during the year on various cducation- 
al topics by Prof. Hyatt, Dr, L. A. 'Town- 
send, Julia Ward Howe, Ellen Hyde, Ellen 
H. Richards and William T. Harris; and 
the committee on correspondence gave in 
their report details of the various systems 
of university education of women in Rus- 
sia, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland and Great 
Britain, to all of which the ladies of our 
own society have given a good deal of at- 
tention. The officers elected for the new 
year are Mrs. W. F. Warren of Cambridge; 
a list of vice-presidents, among them Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Kate Gannett Wells, and 
Mrs. W. F. Claflin of Hopkinton; Miss Ma- 
rion Talbot, daughter of Dr. I. T. Talbot, 
as secretary; and several directors, includ- 
ing Mrs. ex-Gov. Claflin, Mrs. Emily Tal- 
bot (Miss Marion’s mother) and Mrs. Fran- 
ces E. Bridges of Hopkinton. After the 
business was over, Arthur Gilman address- 
ed the ladies concerning the Harvard an- 
nex, and Col. T. W. Higginson spoke on 
the higher education of women generally, 
its advantages and necessity. Mr. Gilman 
corrected several misapprehensions concern- 
ing the annex. He detailed the facts of its 
organization and management, and ex- 
plained that its individuality was in all re- 
spects distinct. It wanted endowments, 
and he made the customary plea for them. 
As for the generally accepted statement 
that the annex had asked favors of Harvard 
and had been refused, this was not true, for 
nothing had been asked. Mr. Gilman’s 
plea for the annex to the ladies of this soci- 
ety may not stir them so much as it might 
others. For it happens they are largely in- 
terested in the progress of Boston Yniver- 
sity, which first opened its liberal doors 
to women and from which a good many of 
these women are graduates. There was a 
western lady present, Mrs. Diggs, who 
spoke in the breezy style of the West, on 
the growth of the Lawrence University of 
Kansas, and what its women graduates had 
already accomplished. There are 950 stu- 
dents there now, half of them women; and 
750 graduates and students have had the 
benefit of the college. Some are doctors, 
others are journalists, others principals of 
high schools, one occupies the position of 
Greek professor in the college (having sup- 
plemented her college course with study in 
Greece) and ‘‘all,” said the lady, ‘‘have ex- 
cellent records, the most of them having 
married.” 





-— 
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CARL SCHURZ’ APPEAL TO WOMEN. 


Carl Schurz, in one of his addresses on 
civil service reform, after showing the 
important interest women have at stake, 
by portraying the moral condition of the 
women clerks at Washington, closed his re- 
marks with the following appeal to men 
and women. 

Addressing the men, he said: 

If you or I should \ go to an average Con- 
gressman and say,‘‘We want your vote for 
civil service reform,” our words would 
have no effect, but if you and I and a thou- 
sand others should go to him and say, ‘‘Un- 
less you vote for this measure we cannot 
return you to Congress,” moral suasion so 
pointed (by the ballot), would be effectual. 
Addressing the ladies he said: 





Hundreds of these poor women and chil- 


‘‘And you, by your influence” (he had 


first said there was no influence but that of 

the ballot and so was compelled to say by 

your influence and vote) ‘‘can aid in bring- 

ing about this measure.” M. F. E. 
Tewksbury, Mass. 
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ORDINATION OF MUS. BISBEE. 

The ordination of Mrs. Clara M. Bisbee 
will take place at Lyceum Hall, Meeting 
House Hall, Dorchester District, Boston, 
next Sunday afternoon, Feb. 26, at 3 P. M. 
The exercises will be conducted by Rev. 
Mrs. E. M. Bruce, invocation; Rev. James 
Sallaway, scripture reading; Rev. Chas. 
Carroll Everett, D. D., sermon; Rev. Wm. 
G. Babcock, ordaining prayer; Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, D. D., charge; Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, right hand of fellowship; 
Rev. Wm. P. Tilden, address to the people 
and probably Rev. Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, 
closing prayer. 

Invitations have been issued as follows: 
THE FREE SOCIETY OF DORCHESTER SEND 

GREETING. 


Dear Frienps:—In recognition of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man, your presence 
and sympathy will be welcome at the ordination of 
our pastor, Mrs. Clara M. Bisbee, at Lyceum Hall, on 
Sunday, the twenty-sixth day of the present month» 
at3 P. M. Fraternally yours, 

Sarau C, Brrp, 
Bens. C. Brrp, 
Tuos. J, Hatou, 
Francis E. Bitiines, 
Sub- Committee 
for calling the Council. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 
Dororny: A Country Story tn ELEGrIac 

Verse. Roberts Bros. 

The anonymous author of ‘‘Dorothy” 
thinks that muscular strength is ‘‘an excel- 
lent thing in woman.” He has written a 
realistic poem to show that gentleness and 
maidenly modesty are not incompatible 
with great physical vigor and a taste for 
the roughest kind of manual labor. Doro- 
thy is an English farm-servant, comely, 
virtuous, and possessed of herculean mus- 
cle. She is an excellent ploughman, and 

well-skilled in all kinds of farm-work. Her 
beauty, amiability, and muscular prowess 
captivate no less a person than the head 
gamekeeper up at ‘‘the Hall,” who, witha 
fine scorn of social degree, makes the hum- 
bie farm-servant his wife. Dorothy’s por- 
trait is graphically drawn, and she is a win- 
ning creature. The author evidently ad- 
mires her. He enumerates with pride her 
many arduous accomplishments. He de- 
picts con amore her broad shoulders and 
mighty limbs, her love of the open air and 
frank delight in her work. He brings out, 
with careful touches, her modesty, humil- 
ity, and simple kindness of heart. In his 
realism and his scorn of lily-handed lady- 
hood, he endows his heroine with a pair of 
huge hands, indescribably rough and horny. 
So far, so good. In the interests of truth, 
Dorothy should have such hands; but in the 
interests of poetry, they should not be made 
her most prominent feature. They are 
thrust in the reader’s face continually. 
‘Mr. Robert” kisses them preparatory to his 
proposal, and praises their honorable horn- 
iness. My lady’s housekeeper, condescend- 
ing to shake hands with the gamekeeper’s 
betrothed, drops her hand with an excla- 
mation of dismay. My lady is astounded 
at the sight of the palm held out to receive 
her sweetly-offered bounty. And the pa- 
trician dandy who torments Dorothy has 
his sentimental gallantry changed to horror 
by her shrewdly yielding to his attcmpt to 
take her hand. 

If ‘‘Dorothy” had been written in prose, 
we should probably have called it ‘‘a prose 
idyl.” Written in verse, it strikes us asa 
prosaic poem. The details of farm and 
household work, honorable and useful as 
such work is, cannot easily be made poeti- 
cal. No more can the ingrained snobbish- 
ness of English society, which sees such a 
mighty difference in rank between a ‘‘lady” 
anda housekeeper,a lady’s maid, and a farm- 
servant. Finally, the metre is unattractive. 
Longfellow’s genius made hexameter de- 
lightful, Clough’s talent made it endurable; 
but the moderate amount of poetic taste and 
fancy possessed by the present author does 
not save his alternate hexameters and pent- 

ameters from being disagreeable and exas- 
perating. Other forms of verse have super- 
seded this by the law of the survival of the 
fittest. Noris it self-evident why the au- 
thor should hold the woman suffragists of 
England responsible for the attempt to im- 
pose artificial restrictions on the labor of 
women. It would take a sharp eye to see 
any logical connection between the ques- 
tions whether a woman may plough and 
whether she may vote. Yet the villain of 
the tale, the ‘‘great Parliamentary Colonel” 
who wants to prohibit women from plough- 
ing, is represented as a a leader of woman’s 
rights agitators. The vulgar and acrimon- 
ious abuse which the poet bestows upon 
them damages his good cause. 

When the asparagus comes; when salmon is fresh at 
the table; 

When from their premature beds strawberiies enter, 
and cream; 

When there are people in town, and one rides in the 
park asa duty, 

Then too shall you, the Advanced, welcome your 

Colonel again. 

Ah, he will come with his Bill to Regulate Female 


sweet 





Ready once more to preside, with eloqg 
and perennial, 

Over = feminine friends, champions of Freedom and 
Light: 

He, with his crotchety men and his masculine angu- 
lar women, 

Fighting—and who is their foe? Only Dame Nature 
herself.— 

“See,” cry the feminine men and the gaunt irrepresible 

women, 

“See how a woman goes bound, fettered and crippled 

through life! 

‘Robbed, by the envy of man, ofall share in his ac- 
tive employments : 

“Left to her piteous career—sewing, or teaching, or 
shame!” 

Granted, O eloquent men, O gaunt irrepressible 
ladies! 





Granted: and what would you have? Whatdo you 
wish us to do? 








"Do? why, admit her, of course, to a share in those 
active employments, 
Give her the option at least, whether she’ll have it or 


no; 
“Give her a voice and a vote: if we must have laws to 
be bound by, 
“Let her at any rate feel she had ahand in them 


all, 


Boston Cooking School 


159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Open daily. Classes are now forming. Send for 
circular, or apply at the rooms between 9 A. M. and 
5 P.M. Demonstration lectures, Thursday, 2.30 P, M, 





Oh, my adorable friends, my eager irascible fe . 
Have you such faith in your sex? Do you, ah, do you 


desire 

They should be free to work; no longer confounded 
with children 

(Women and children,” you know—that is the Par- 
liament phrase) 

Using what labor they like, as strength and as Na- 
ture allows it, . 

Freely and fairly, like men: shut out from nothing, 
save crime? 

Then I demand your applause for my tale, just hap- 
pily ended: 

How you must love and admire hard-working Doro- 
thy George! 

“Love and admire?” cry they, with screams of angry 
derision— 

“Love and admire a wench following horses at 
plough! 

“Love and admire hard hands, all rugged and horny 
with labour— 

“Thick red muscular arms—shoulders as broad as a 
man’s! 

“What! do you seriously think that these are the 
rights of us women? 

“Booby! and can you suppose (hig is the goal we de- 
sire: 

“No, we have loftier views: if we offer to share your 
employments, 

* Tis but the higher we want—such as are pretty and 
nice: 

**Such as bring fortune and fame, and honor and early 
preferment. 

“As for those coarse-grained slaves, those ignorant 
arduous creatures 

“Brutal with open air work, toiling like Dorothy 
George, 

“They shall be stopped—that’s all! 
fit for a woman.” 


Their work isn’t 


Ah then, my logical friends, most courteous and can- 
did of ladies, 

Now we can quite understand,—now we conceive you 
at last! 

Now it is clear that your Bill to Regulate Female 


Employment 
Means to abolish at least one-half of Woman’s em- 
ployments ; 


Means to diminish her rights ; means to imprison her 
will, 

This, we perceive, is the use you would make of your 
votes, if you had them: 

Voting restriction of rights sacred and strong as your 
own! 


Thus, if a maiden there be (thank God, there are 
many in England) 

—— >: hearty, and strong; fitted for out o’door 
work ; 

Eager ~ it, and apt for farm work, field work, pit 
work; 

She must abandon it all : she must be governed by you/ 

True, she has strength aad skill, and liking and taste 
for her labor: 

True, that the labor itself has not a touch of reproach : 

Yet she must yield, and withdraw to the ways and 
the work of a weakling. 

Facts? What are facts, if you please, when theories 
choose to ignore them? 

When, in the place of good-sense, sentiment models 
the law? 

Fools! (for I answer you now in your own sweet 
method and manner)— 

Fools! If she chooses to work, who has the right to 
say No? 

a, d she choose to fulfil the rudest masculine 
abor— 

Vain of her prowess, perhaps; glad of a livelier 
world— 

If she be earning her bread as a soldier, a sailor, a 
navvy$ 

Brawny and swinked at the forge, black in the deeps 
of the mine; 

Or (as myself have known a comely and virtuous wo- 
man) 

Bred to the ostler’s trade, breeches and gaiters and 


Ay, if she even do that; who are you, who am I, to 
forbid her? 

Shea grown woman, who says, “ 7'his is the work I 
enjoy :”’ 

She a grown woman, and free; a wife with consent 
of her husband; 

Widow, or damsel adult, needing no sanction at all? 

What? Does it lie in your mouths to prohibit a wo- 
man from working’ 

You, who are always at hand, telling all women to 
work? 

You, who so warmly resent the lofty pretensions of 
manhood, 

Would you bring down on your sex laws that are 
fashioned by men? 

Why, all the men in the land, with the women and 
children to back them, 

Have not the right to forbid labor that is nota crime! 


This may be good preaching, but where 
isthe poetry? Yet the author can write 
poetry; witness the few lines descriptive of 

orothy’s home, with which he prefaces his 
more pretentious work. 

In England, by the quiet streams of Lore, 

Is that lone house they live in and they love: 

An upland shaw defends it from above, 

With hazels and with hawthorn-clumps,the store 
And brooding-place of birds ; and evermore 

Across the meads, the various milk and gold 

Of buttercups and daisies, they behold 

The woods and hills, the ruins high and hoar, 
And that old church, to some at least still dear, 
Where the meek dead are garnered year by year 
From love and work, from sorrow and from joy. 
Ah, what sweet memories may their souls employ, 
While in a summer eve they sit and hear 

The distant dying waters, falling at the weir! 

The poem is well worthreading, but most 
of it should have been written in prose. 

A. 8. B. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


We have received from Oliver Ditson & 
Co. the following music: ‘‘Floating Echoes,” 
an Idyll by Wesley Forsyth; Potpourri, 
‘Lea Guouette,” by Le Baron; Danse Mo- 
resque,” by W. A. Kilner; song, ‘‘Tarry, 
Tarry, ere ye Marry,” music by A. Scott 
Gathy, words by Gordon Campbell. 

















- SPECIAL NOTICES, 
New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
Feb. 27th,4 P.M. Mr,Wm. Y. Harris will speak. 


Sunday Meetings for Women,— At 
the rooms of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, 157 Tremont Street, Feb. 26th, at 3 P. 
M. aker Miss F. M. Morris, a returned mission- 
ary. Subject, *‘Zulu Women.” Women invited. 


The Moral Education Association.— 
Mrs. H, R. Shattuck will s in Charles Street 
Church, Tuesday Feb. 28, at3 P.M. Subject ‘Ideal 
eo Ladies only, young ladies specially in- 
vited. 


A HOME WANTED fora young irl who 
has a withered arm, but is otherwise in g health. 
She is competent to wait upon the door, to do er- 
rands, to dust and perform the lighter household 
services. She is an interesting girl of fifteen years 
with very ead surroundings. A place in the count 
will be preferred. Apply at room 51 Charity Build- 
ing, between the hours of twelve and two.—Bulletin 
of the Associated Charities. 


Phonography — Instruction given b 
Mary 8S. A. Dersy, at Sawyer’s Commercial 
161 Tremont Street. Certificated teacher by Isaac 
Pitman. All methodstaught. Three months course, 
day or evening, $30. Single lesson, $2. 24 lessons, 
$20. Class recitations at reduced rates. New classes 
are about to be formed. 


Fade d equal to NEW. 
N. E. Crape Refinishing Co. 


Cra is | Removed from 41 and 19 to 28 Winter 
St., Boston. 














Mrs. 
ollege, 














However SOILED or RUSTY, made 
WATERPROOF, and REFINISHED 











Mt. Carroll Seminary 


CARROLL CO., ILL. 5 
Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryat 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For then! 


ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
a superior, “‘The Oread,’’ giving particulars sent 


= SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms, 


163 TREMONT STREET, 











INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 
and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


L.A. ELLIOT & CO. 


Importing Printsellers. 
The only house in Boston dealing exclusively in 
ENGRAVINGS, 
CHROMOS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC, 


538 Washington St. 


Next R. H. WHITE & CO. 


MISS A.C. PALMER, 


149 A Tremont Street, Studio 68, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
INSTRUCTION given in OIL PAINTING and 
CHINA DECORATION. 

CRAYON HEADS enlarged from SMALL Pictures 


AN ELEGANT | 


Confectionery Store 
and Ladies’ Restaurant 


Has been opened at 


59 TEMPLE PLACE, 


By the well known South-End Caterer, 


MR. DOOLING. 


in compliance with the request of many of his pat- 
rons, and where he will be ready to supply every va- 
riety of the CHOICEST CONFECTIONERY. 

Special attention will be given to the Ladies’ Re- 
freshment department, and the sar e careful atten- 
tion will be given to catering for Weddings, Parties, 
etc. Orders for Wedding Cake, etc., will be prompt- 
ly and satisfactorily attended to. 


_ e* 

Mrs. L. Jennie Miller, 
Teacher of VOCAL TECHNIQUE for the Building 
of the ‘Singing and Reading Voice. Special atten- 
tion given to the Development of the Respirator 
Organs. Private lessons given and classes formed. 
ot Ap ge 1to5P.M. 517 WASHINGTON ST., 




















“Amer.School Institute” 2k 1855 


Provides Families and Schools with best Teachers, 
Represente Skilled Teachers wanting places, 
Gives parents information of good schools. 
Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Secretary. 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


M, E, CHURCH, 
General Agents for N. E. States, for S. T. TAYLOR'S 
PERFECT SYSTEM OF GARMENT CUTTING, 
Hotel Newbury, 633 Washington etreet, Boston, 
nearly opposite Globe Theatre. System taught, and 
sold wholesale and retail. Orders taken for Trimmed 
Patterns, and agencies sold. Also agent for Everett's 
Adjustable Dress Figure. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
public laundry practically at your own door, making 
WASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


16 EET 








SUMMER STREET 16 


JUST OPENED! 
Our New Dining Room, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Has a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


With large tables, giving each person plenty of room 
to dine comfortably. For neatness and general 
cleanliness, superiority in quality of material and 
cooking, promptness in serving, we shall be second 
to none. 


Frank B, Ingalls & Henry Hatch, 


(Formerly at 77 Milk St.) 


SCISSORS jor eae, ce 
you wait, by expe- 
rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 


How 


to 











National Subscription Agency. 
Oldest of the kind in the U.8. 


Order all Periopicats, American 
and Foreign, at CLus TEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of ScHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLoses always on hand. Price-list 
on application. School Supplies, all 
kinds. Address HENRY D. NOYES 
& CO., 134% Bromfield st.,BostonMass. 


Save 





Money. 


Bracelets. 


We have the Most Complete Line of 
Roman Gold and Enamelled Brace- 
lets in New England, 

c. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Bedford St., 
Formerly 388 Washington St- 








JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor. Bedford Street 1 
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